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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


It looks as if the Prime Minister and the Arch-Poly- 
papist had made it up, and agreed to shake hands over 
a drawn battle. We say this, because the leading 
article in the Times of Monday praises Mr. Lloyd 
George for the one transaction in which he has con- 
spicuously failed. The Spa Conference has indeed 
settled nothing, but postponed everything. Cautiously 
and gradually the Polypapist’s chief organ works round 
to the conclusion that Mr. Lloyd George has at last 
rendered a real service to his country and to Europe! 
The Prime Minister is admirable at settling Labour 


disputes at home because he always gives in to the. 


trade unions. But he has no qualification for the réle 
of diplomatist, and if any settlement is to be arrived at 
with Germany, it must be left te Lord D’Abernon. 
The attack of the Northcliffe press on the Prime Minis- 
ter has been unartistically conducted, because every- 
thing that Mr. Lloyd George did was wrong. This 
could not have been right, because Mr. Lloyd George 
seldom pursues the same course for more than a week. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on Wednesday was full of 
his usual exaggerations. The Turks are for him des- 
perate devils, the Greeks the bravest of angels, with 
eloquent réference to their pedigree, of course! He 
has at last perceived that the Russian revolution is not 
entirely a matter for congratulation, and that Poland, in 
the interests of Europe, must be backed against the 
Bolsheviks. He supports his Spa party by pointing out 
that the war has been won. ‘‘ At Spa we began to 
realise how far we had advanced.’’ Prodigious! What 
Mr. George does not realise is that all these conferences 
are directly due to the ridiculous Treaty of Versailles. 
It was a mess that he has been busy trying to clear up 
ever since. 


Affairs are going badly enough in the Middle East 
where the French mandate in Syria is meeting with 


much the same difficulties as the British mandate in 
Mesopotamia. Truth is that the Arab is a stubborn, 
old-fashioned fellow, who doesn’t understand these 
philanthropic mandates, the last device of the hypocri- 
tical diplomacy of democracy. The Arabs understand, 
and respect, la raison du plus fort, the occupation of 
their country by a victorious power. What they don’t 
and won’t understand is that this occupation is only 
temporary, and entirely for their benefit. The 
Bedouin, though a dweller in the desert, is no fool, and 
he has watched events in Egypt, where the British were 
always going to evacuate the country, but somehow 
never did so. In partitioning the Turkish Empire, 
France and England have bitten off more than they can 
chew. 


An influential Committee, including Lords Salisbury, 
Midleton, Askwith, Inchcape, Chalmers, Cowdray, and 
Sir Robert Hadfield, with Mr. Locker Lampson, M.P., 
as secretary, has penned a weighty protest against the 
Government’s ‘‘ policy of prodigality.’’ They predict 
serious financial and economic disaster unless some- 
thing is done to stem the tide of public expenditure. 
They point out, as is literally true, that ‘‘ almost every 
day fresh schemes are launched from the great Depart- 
ments of State, which entail not only immediate addi- 
tions of staffs and new financial outlay, but the cer- 
tainty of an increase of liability as the years go on.’ 
It is certainly no exaggeration that ‘‘ the cost of living 
is becoming a nightmare to many millions of the popu- 
lation.’’ Nevertheless, ‘‘week by week, month by 
month, the taxpayers’ money is poured out like water 
in schemes which may appear to have merit, but which 
the country cannot afford.’’ 


All which we have been saying in the SaTurpay 
REviEw for weeks, nay, for months past, though not in 
such good language as this Committee. But we have 
said more, for we have pointed out the remedy. It is 
not the slightest use writing articles, or public letters, 
or forming Committees. The ‘‘ policy of prodigality "’ 
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is simply the Socialist programme of the Prime Minis- 
ter to provide ‘‘ a country fit for heroes ’’ at the ex- 
pense of the’upper and middle classes. Who are the 
heroes? Certainly not the men who have been in the 
trenches, or gone over the top, for they are loud in 
their assertion that they have lost their billets, and are 
kept out of the chance of recovering them by the trade 
unions. It would appear that the héroes, for whose 
benefit ‘‘ the people are being taxed more heavily than 
ever before in their history,’’ are none other than the 
monopolists of labour, the trade unionists, who, now 
that their wives are enfranchised, are far more valuable 
to the Prime Minister than the Unionists, poor ‘‘ old 
beans,’’ who have been driven into the lobbies to vote 
against General Dyer, and in favour of the Excess 
Profits Duty. 


If this Committee of big-wigs really wish to stem the 
tide of expenditure, they must stop the Socialist policy 
of the Government, And as a first step, they must wait 
upon the Prime Minister, and point out to him that ail 
of us, business-men, and others, are tired of his galli- 
vanting about the Continent, trying to do the job of 
diplomatists, for which he is quite unfitted by tempera- 
ment and education, or rather the want of it. Lord 
D’Abernon will do infinitely better in bringing Germans 
and Frenchmen into accord than Mr. Lloyd George, for 
he (Lord D’Abernon) speaks their languages, and has 
passed the prime of his life in doing business with 
them. The Prime Minister is making the same mistake 
as Lord Kitchener—though we should have thought 
that warning was enough—he is trying to do every- 
thing himself. It is the mistake that pulls down all 
men who climb to the pinnacle of power, and it will pull 
down the Premier. ‘‘Hamar, I want you and Lady 
Greenwood to go to Ireland ’’; and Hamar goes, but 
ireland is no better for his going. This “‘ sic volo, sic 
jubeo’’ style will ruin Mr. Lloyd George. 


Meanwhile, the Prime Minister must be told in plain 
language that the country wants him here, to settle the 
Condition of England’’ question—if he can. 
What is immediately necessary and urgent is to 
force the Prime Minister to get rid of Dr. Addison, 
and Mr. Fisher, who are the two great squander- 
maniacs of the Government. Until these absurdly 
extravagant policies of education (57 millions a year), 
of subsidised houses for artisans, and the ‘‘ health ’’ 
programme of an unsuccessful East End doctor, are 
shed, there can be no economy or reduction of taxes 
worth talking about. Dr. Addison is more dangerous 
than Mr. Fisher because he is destitute of ability, 
administrative, scientific, political, or financial. He is 
simply determined, having the power of the Govern- 
ment at his back, to make the ratepayers find the funds 
for his ridiculous housing policy. As Mr. Hop- 
kinson pointed out in the House of Commons, 
the building of houses is not a function of Govern- 
ment especially at a cost so great that no ob- 
tainable rent can pay the interest. This will 
happen, as Mr. Hopkinson predicts; the houses will be 
built at a high cost, backed by the ratepayers’ money. 
They will be let at rents, much below the interest on the 
cost, to the friends of Bumble, or to Bumble himself. 
Will the ratepayers never rise? 


The building trade was half-killed by the famous 
land unearned increment and reversion taxes of the 
Budget of 1909. The Great War finished the destruc- 
tion, and for four years no houses, or very few, were 
built. Were we now living in a free and normal con- 
dition of society, the building trade would soon revive. 
But with the Government fixing rents and wages, and 
the trade unions fixing hours and output, and with the 
high cost of timber, slate, cement, etc., there is no 
prospect of building by private enterprise, because it 
would not pay, even after the repeal of the silly land 
taxes. That is why Dr. Addison’s pledging the rates 
to support his house-building is so profoundly im- 
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moral: the scheme is bound to be a commercial failure, 
This building dead-lock comes back, of course, to the 
payment of higher wages than the trade can bear. It 
is one of the many evils of trade unionism and demo- 
cracy, and can only be cured by the people themselves, 
Until the clerks, artisans, labourers, railwaymen who 
want houses, take the bricklayers, carpenters, and 
masons by the scruff of the neck, and make them build, 
there will be no houses lettable at economic rents. 


Just to show its zeal for economy, the Government 
proposes to spend a bagatelle of ten millions on the 
telephone service. At the same time we learn that the 
Government has spent on its Russian policy, in the two 
years since the Armistice, a trifle of over fifty millions 
sterling, about the total cost of the Crimean War! 
And this money must be regarded as wasted, because 
we have secured nothing from the Soviet, except an 
impudent message introducing the mission of one 
‘* Kameneff or Rosenfeld, who is to supersede 
Krassin. The Russian Soviet, like the French Jacobins 
in 1795, delight in heaping insults and scorn upon the 
British Government. . What about the 550 millions 
which Russia owes Great Britain? As about half of 
the 1,000 millions which Britain owes America was bor- 
rowed for the purpose of supplying Russia with arms 
and food, ought not the Americans to share the loss? 
We have poured hundreds of millions into the bottom- 
less pit of the Russian revolution, an event on which the 
House of Commons sent a message of congratulation 
to Kerenski! When in 1875 the Tsar Alexander was 
murdered, Disraeli passed a vote of condolence with 
Queen Victoria on the death of her relative. In 1917 
Mr. Lloyd George passed a vote of congratulation to 
those who deposed Tsar Nicholas, the King’s cousin. 
Other times, other manners. ; 


We have no enthusiasm for the development of the 
telephone service, which is quite good enough, at least 
considering the state of our finances. The odious 
telephone is the last and most penetrative destroyer of 
As far as business is con- 
cerned, it was conducted far more accurately and con- 
scientiously when business men had to sit down and 
write out what they meant. As for private use, the 
telephone is anything but ‘‘a luxury”’ to those who 
love their quiet. It is chiefly used by women who 
chatter nonsense to one another for twenty minutes. 
Then people have a very awkward habit of inviting you 
to dinner by telephone, when the lie is not ready. The 
invitation is always preluded by the inquiry, ‘‘ Are you 
doing anything to-night, or next Wednesday?’’ In- 
cautiously you answer, ‘‘ N-no, I don’t think so,’’ and 
you are trapped. 


We are very glad that the Government for once has 
been firm about the railway fares, because in no other 
way can it be brought home to the general public that 
the high wages of porters, guards, engine-drivers, fire- 
men, must be paid out of their (the public’s) pockets, 
and not out of that bottomless abstraction, the National 
Exchequer. The only person who has as yet contri- 
buted nothing to the increased wages of his ‘‘ mates ”’ 
is that sacro-sanct individual, the Working Man. Sir 
Eric Geddes tells us that ‘‘ the increases in railway 
rates and charges generally so far made, have not kept 
pace with the general rise of costs in the country. Sea- 
son tickets are up 10/20 per cent., workmen’s fares at 
pre-war rates, goods’ rates 30/70 per cent., passenger 
fares 50 per cent., with a withdrawal of excursion and 
other low fares. As against this, the cost of rail- 
waymen’s wages is up 200 per cent. ; coal and engineer- 
ing work about 200 per cent. ; steel rails and pig-iron 
about 300 per cent.’’ Why are the workmen’s fares 
at pre-war rates? In face of these figures, why mur- 
mur because a duck costs twenty-one shillings, and 
lean at that? And why be surprised when Mr. Bonar 
Law tells Mr. Locker Lampson that the Government 
‘“ knows ‘of no estimate of national income which he 
would care to present to the House? ”’ 
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It is curious how some questions are furiously fought 
over for years, upset Ministries, and ruin individuals, 
and then are quietly passed by a large majority and 
drop into law. Such is the question of Imperial Pre- 
ference. Rather than agree to Imperial Prefer- 
ence in the shape of a shilling duty on foreign corn 
’ with free colonial grain, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. 
Ritchie, and Lord Balfour, left Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet 
in 1903; the Duke of Devonshire followed, and (for a 
different reason) Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Tariff re- 
form, headed by Imperial Preference, was the Unionist 
battle-cry in 1906, 1910 and 1911, and it cost the Tories 
three general elections. A week ago Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s son carried Imperial Preference, after a 
perfunctory objection from a Radical remnant, by a 
huge majority. Free Trade has become an obsolete 
and almost meaningless shibboleth, which the Liberals 
would be wise to drop. p 


As a deliberative assembly the House of-Lords is in- 
comparably superior to the House of Commons, as the 
debate on General Dyer once more proved. The ma- 
jority of 43 against the Government cannot unfortun- 
ately affect the position of General Dyer; but it is a 
grave censure by a body of independent English gentle- 
men, afraid of no whips or constituents, upon the cring- 
ing and canting policy of the Government towards 
rebels, who will certainly interpret it as weakness. The 
best speech was that of Lord Sumner, which is not 
surprising, as he is a clear-headed lawyer, who knows 
the meaning of evidence. It is a sad proof of the in- 
fluence of office upon a mind of first-rate calibre to find 
Lord Milner repeating the clap-trap about ‘ Prus- 
sianism ’’ in reference to General Dyer’s determina- 
tion to create ‘‘ a moral effect.’’ May we ask Lord 
Milner to search his conscience and say whether the 
South African War was not simply General Dyer’s 
shooting on a big scale; that is to say, whether the 
object of the war was not to create ‘‘ a moral effect ”’ in 
South Africa ? 


The newspapers ignore the indescribably horrible 
murder of Commissioner Colonel Smyth in the County 
Club at Cork. The shooting, a year ago, of a score or 
two Indian rebels, and, still more, the raising of the 
railway fares during the holidays, are so infinitely 
more important than the assassination of a British 
officer and magistrate in the capital of South Ireland! 
The Colonel and the secretary of the club are sitting 
about 9g p.m. chatting and smoking on a sofa, as any 
two of us might be doing at a similar hour in the Carl- 
ton or Reform. Enter from the street (it might be 
Pall Mall) thirteen or fourteen murderers armed with 
revolvers. ‘‘ Which is he?’’ asks murderer No. 1, 
and one of the gang points out the Colonel, who by 
this time is making for the door. But he is shot by 
half a dozen bullets, and the murderers coolly walk out. 
We must go to Russia to find a parallel: and this is 
the country we are asked to conciliate, and to honour 
with unlimited self-government ! 


It is astonishing that a clever man like Lord Robert 
Cecil, bred in the profession of the law, should even 
now, after Armageddon, cling to the chimera that war 
can be put down, like duelling and fighting between 
individuals. | If a citizen disobeys a law, the policeman 
-hales him before a judge, who fines or imprisons him. 
Of if the citizen has a dispute with a neighbour over a 
piece of land or a contract, he cites his opponent before 
a civil court, which has the same means of enforcing its 
judgment as the Criminal Court. Nobody has ever 
discovered the means of putting Nation A and Nation 
B into the same relation as Citizen A and Citizen B, 
for the simple reason that it is impossible to make laws 
which all the world will obey. Looking round the 
world to-day, regarding the Germans, the Russians, the 
Poles, the Turks, to mention only a few nations, does 
Lord Robert see any encouragement for his doctrine 
of internationality? For the League of Nations can 
only flourish when internationality has destroyed 


nationality. As a first step to internationality all State . 
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churches must go, and all kings, and all the warm feel- 
ings which we group under the name of patriotism. Is 
the Tory High Churchman in favour of this? 


At the same time we wish the League of Nations to 
have a fair trial as an experiment. To give it a fair 
trial it must be placed under the presidency of some- 
one who believes in it, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Wilson, 
or M. Thomas. It is absurd and unfair to place in the 
chair at the meetings of the Council of the League of 
Nations men who don’t believe in it at all, like Lord 
Curzon, or who only half believe in it, like Mr. Bal- 
four. Mothers of that kind are apt to overlie their 
infants. So far, the unhappy League has only suc- 
ceeded in exposing its impotence. In the frontier ques- 
tion between Poland and Russia the League could do 
nothing. Then there is the question of the Aland 
Islands: are they to go, as the majority of the inhabi- 
tants wish, to the ancient kingdom of Sweden, or to the 
new republic of Finnland? The matter is referred to 
the League, whose pundits immediately hurry off to 
the lawyers to know whether they can interfere in the 
matter. This is ridiculous. Had the discussion been 
published in the daily press, the educative effect would 
have been something ; but even this is denied to us. 


We are relieved to hear from the lips of the Premier 
of Queensland that he has not succeeded in raising a 
loan in London, and we hope that we have contributed 
in some small measure to that result. But, of course, 
the man who blocked Mr. Theodore was Mr. Hughes, 


‘the Prime Minister of the Australian Commonwealth, 


” 


for his vivid account of the ‘‘ ruins of Ryan ’’ was not 
exactly a loan-prospectus. When Mr. Theodore rails 
at the City of London for refusing to lend him money, 
and talks angrily about interference with the domestic 
policy of Queensland, he is behaving like a spoilt child. 
Nobody cares a row of pins about the domestic 
politics of Queensland. But when people come to bor- 
row money, the lenders naturally inquire about the 
security. A Government which breaks pastoral leases, 
and ruins tramway shareholders, besides embarking 


-on such speculative ventures as keeping butchers’ shops 


and an hotel, is not bien vu in Lombard Street. 


‘* Intellectual men seldom make fortunes, and busi- 
ness men are seldom intellectual,’’ writes Mrs. Asquith, 
being the daughter of a millionaire and the wife of an 
ex-Pyime Minister. The remark is made in reference 
to the failure of the business-man in politics, and the 
eternal problem why stupid’ men (judged by intellectual 
standards) make so much money. Sir Charles Tennant 
inherited the St. Rollox chemical works at Glasgow 
from his father, and no doubt extended the business. 
He made much money out of the Tharsis Copper Mine 
in Spain, and out of the Mysore and other gold mines 
in India. He was a bold speculator on the Stock Ex- 
change, but his ‘‘tips’’ were deadly, and he was 
dubbed ‘‘ Old Puff and Sell’’ by a well-known stock- 
broker. The secret and essential quality for making 
money is one which the Greeks and Romans called 
‘* shamelessness,’’ and consists in always asking too 
much, and taking an absolutely ruthless advantage of 
your neighbour’s necessities. That is why no man 
who is really a gentleman (we don’t mean by lineage, 
but by character) ever makes a fortune. 


The annual publication of pensions awarded under 
the Civil List shows once more how shabby is the recog- 
nition given in this country to good letters and learn- 
ing. One good poet is worth a dozen political manda- 
rins; but only politicians and lawyers—they work to- 
gether—get decent rewards and honours, even literary 
degrees, which should be given to others. The highest 
award, which is £100, goes to Sir William Watson— 
to double his previous pittance—and to Madame Albani. 
It seems strange that a singer who was a “‘ star’ at 
the top for many years should need assistance. We 
happen to know that some while since those really 
qualified to judge were consulted concerning these pen- 
sions. We hope that in the present age of jobbery 
this precaution is still maintained. 
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ECONOMY OR SOCIALISM? 


E hope that by now the public, and especially 
that portion of the public that pays rates and 
taxes directly, realise that objections to this or that 
- form of taxation are utterly useless, so long as Parlia- 
ment and the local authorities refuse to curtail their 
expenditure. The opposition to the Excess Profits 
Duty has been futile, and, what is more, futile on its 
merits. Thoroughly bad and inequitable as that tax 
is, there is but a poor case for reducing it, so long as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer persists that he must 
have the money. We say candidly that, though the 
worst injustices of this tax may be removed, the Excess 
Profits Duty will undoubtedly become, not only a per- 
manent feature, but the keystone of our national 
finance, unless a policy of national and local economy 
can be pursued. Mr. Chamberlain recently boasted 
(at the Mansion House of all places) that ‘‘ the Govern- 
ment had made gigantic reductions, and he would be 
deeply disappointed if they were not able to make fur- 
ther large reductions next year.’’ This shows quite a 
false conception of the situation. .War expenditure is 
not the normal standard. The nation is in danger of 
bankruptcy unless economy is enforced considerably 
below the pre-war standard of expenditure, not, of 
course, reckoning in money, for the value of money has 
halved, but reckoning in services. Before the war, 
thanks mainly to Messrs. Asquith and Lloyd George, 
this country indulged in an orgy of national and local 
expenditure in the pursuit of Socialist schemes. Our 
present financial troubles are due to the fact that, to 
quote Mr. Chamberlain again, ‘‘the movement of our 
national life has widely extended the activities of the 
Government.’’ We were too far down the Socialist 
road in July, 1914; we are much further down now; 
and there can be no salvation until we turn back. All 
criticism of the Excess Profits Duty or othér taxes is 
idle, unless less money is spent by the State, and to 
secure this we must abandon the Socialist policy. 
We see that a People’s Union for Economy has been 
formed—why yet another propaganda bureaucracy 
should be set up we fail to understand. But this much 
is clear: until the people do compel national and local 
economy, and are prepared to accept the consequences, 
the race towards bankruptcy will go on. What are 
the consequences? Simply that we must be prepared 
to get back towards the old idea (the foundatidn of 
real Liberalism, by the way) that men and women are 
responsible for themselves, and for their children; and 
that the State has little more to do than to protect 
people from violence and fraud. To-day this country 
is spending fifty-seven millions upon so-called State 
Education (the pre-war expenditure was nineteen mil- 
lions) and the Board of Education is urging on the 
preparation of further colossal schemes everywhere, 
under the Fisher Act. That Act must be repealed, or 
at least postponed. Free education was introduced at 
a time of low wages, and there is now no justification 
whatever for continuing it, save for those who prove 
that they really are unable to pay any contribution. 
All ‘‘ something-for-nothing ’’ services need to be re- 


considered. The trade unions are claiming that ‘‘the — 


” 


workers ’’ should no longer be mere hirelings, but 
should have a higher status; surely nothing is more 
derogatory to any class than to be treated as paupers, 
and to be in receipt of public doles. The expenditure 
of the Ministry of Health must also be drastically cur- 
tailed. Why should, for instance, Dr. Addison appoint 
32 doctors at salaries beginning at £1,000 a year for 
‘clinical and administrative duties’’ which are not 
defined? We agree that foreign policy must be so ad- 
justed that big economies are possible under the head 
of Defence. But there must primarily be rigid 
economy in expenditure at home. This is where we 
profoundly disagree with the ‘‘ Wee Free ”’ critics of 
the Government, who want economy abroad, and more 
doles at home—‘‘ Pensions for Mothers’’ is the latest 
bribe proposed by Lady Bonham Carter. Only when 
these Socialist schemes cease can there be real 


economy. 
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Too little attention is paid to local expenditure. In 
some areas Mr. Sidney Webb’s municipal heaven, 
where rates are 20s. in the £1, is being realised. An 
Act should be passed making the levying of any rate 
over 12s, in the £1 absoutely illegal, and any rate over 
8s. permissible only after sanction by the Treasury. 
This, we shall be told, would be interfering with local 
self-determination. Our answer is firstly, that there is 
precious little local self-determination at all, because 
the great majority of electors never vote in municipal 
elections, and, secondly, that Parliament has already 
interfered with the financial autonomy of local authori- 
ties—unhappily in the direction of compelling increased 
expenditure. Until recently, local authorities were free 
to decide whether they should establish public libraries 
or not. Last year, though doubtless not a score of 
members knew what was being done, a Public Libraries 
Act was passed to give County Councils the power to 
compel local authorities to establish free libraries, and 
thus to levy a rate for their maintenance. The Maryle- 
bone Borough Council has always refused to have Free 
Libraries, and the local electors have always endorsed 
its decision. Now the Council is being dragooned into 
the opposite policy. Is not this an interference with 
‘* self-determination ’’? If it is right for Parliament to 
compel local authorities to be extravagant against their 
will, it is equally right to force them to be economical. 


’ Section 4.0f this Act reads: ‘‘ Where the expenses in- 


curred for the purposes of the Public Libraries Acts 
exceed the . . . . maximum rate which the authority 
has power to levy, no part of those expenses shall be 
open to objection on the audit of the accounts on the 
ground that the statutory limitation on expenditure has 
been exceeded.’’ This Act was passed at the very 
time that politicians were talking about economy. 
There will be no local economy, until local authorities 
are legally prevented from levying exorbitant rates. 

The bed-rock fact is that public expenditure depends 
upon public policy. Unless the public is willing to re- 
gard the Excess Profits Duty, a 6s. income tax, and 
heavy import duties and rates at 15s. in the £1 as per- 
manent features of our public finance, the only way is 
to turn aside from the Socialist path, and abandon the 
policy of ‘‘ panem et circenses ’’ which is corrupting the 
electorate at the present time. 


THE MEN’S HOUSE. 


URELY even in this mad age, one of the strangest 

manias is that which induces most English Conser- 
vatives to rejoice over the most revolutionary changes. 
To the comparatively sane among them it is also the 
most blind, and therefore the most sinister. Towards 
the end of the war, when, as Mr. Lloyd George said, 
thrones were falling on the Continent, like forest leaves, 
the stalwart supporters of monarchy at home threw up 
their caps with delight. Aristocracies, too, who had 
held rule, and had justified it by their fitness to rule, 
were being overthrown right and left, and their places 
were being taken by butchers, bakers, and candlestick 
makers; and the gentry of England, who held much 
the same position themselves, bellowed with delight. 
Perhaps their rejoicing was due to a belief that their 
enemies were losing a competent Government, and ac- 
quiring a devil of a bad one instead. Unfortunately, 
their friends the Russians have acquired one which is 
the wickedest devil of them all, and which seems not 
unlikely to extend its sway—possibly even to them- 
selves. | When their ancestors fought France, they 
knew what they were fighting for, and it was not to 
establish in their enemy’s country a system of govern- 
ment which they would detest in their own. 

The same mania prevailed at the same time in inter- 
nal affairs. Under the influence of the Conservative 
Speaker they helped to carry through the most radical 
alteration in the government of their country that has 
ever been made. They assisted a rump Parliament 


with no authority to make law, except what itself had 
given to itself, to pass a measure which practically dis- 
franchised its original electors by placing on the voting 
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list a majority of new electors. Not merely so, but 
while the men of England were abroad dying by the 
hundreds of thousands for the preservation of England, 
it handed over the government of England to the 
women of England who were living at home in ease. 
Surely valour and suffering and death never had a 
poorer reward. 

Perhaps again the notion underlying the action of the 
so-called Conservatives was to do an evil thing to 
prevent a worse one. Few of them believed in woman 
suffrage, and fewer still in manhood suffrage. Their 
notion seemed to be to call in the timidity of the unedu- 


. cated female to balance the temerity of the unedu- 


cated male. Perhaps they thought that the uneducated 
male, under the influence of the restlessness the war 
had created, would vote for the extremists; his wife, 
in fear for the food of her children, would vote the 
other way. We are assured that this is so to a large 
extent. But the only effect has been to discredit the 
House of Commons in the eyes of the men. It has for 
years past been gradually ceasing to represent the intel- 
lectual, and it has now ceased at one blow to represent 
the physical, strength of the nation; and the men, who 
are both the intellectual and physical strength of the 
nation, are every day regarding the Commons House 
with less and less respect, and turning every day for 
the achievement of their objects to direct action. And 
it is not merely the working-men who are doing this : 
at this moment there is an association of university 
teachers formed for the purpose of forcing the Govern- 
ment to provide for their wants by direct action, if 
necessary. 

The one hope of sane and intelligent guidance in the 
government of the country lies in the House of Lords. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the survival of its 
influence after the efforts of the Radicals to end it. 
Since the hysterical women’s House of Commons was 
returned, that influence has steadily increased. People 
now turn from the screams of the ‘‘ People’s House ”’ 
to read the restrained and more practical debate of the 
peers. They at any rate cofisider everything which is 
brought before them like sensible men of the world, and 
they are getting every day an increasing support from 
sensible men. In every point on which the Lords and 
Commons have lately differed, opinion has sided with 
the Lords, and if they continue to express the views of 
men, they may. yet acquire as great an influence in 
public affairs as they ever possessed in the days of their 
greatest power. 


THE DEGRADATION OF ENGLISH. 


F IRST there is the distressing problem of the spoken 
word. Wherever we go, the air is filled with 
strange sounds which would defy the legendary learn- 
ing of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s professor of phonetics to 
identify. Mr. Shaw’s professor is, in fact, already out 
of date. Henry Higgins could place a man within a 
city or even within a suburb by his accent. The trouble 


'. to-day is that all the old local accents and peculiarities 


of social speech are being gradually assimilated to one 
triumphant variety. It is not exactly Cockney. It 
lacks the incisiveness and character of true Cockney. 
It is simply the lowest common denominator of all the 


_ meanness of which human enunciation is capable. It 


is the sort of speech we should expect from a race 
which had for centuries suffered from adenoids and 
bad teeth and a constitutional indolence which effec- 
tively prevented it from opening its mouth as wide as a 
bristle might enter. The most amazing thing about it 
is its power to drive out every other kind of speech with 
which it comes even for a moment in contact. We 
have heard maids arriving in London from Sussex or 
Devon with a beautiful rustic set of vowels, talking 
within six weeks like their mistresses, who have never 
emitted a real vowel in their lives. We have known 
a child whose parents make a point of pronouncing 
English more or less as heaven intended, hopelessly 
corrupted after ten minutes of conversation with the 
milkman. We cannot think what it is that gives to the 
accent used over the greater part of the County of 
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London so immediate and complete a victory over 
every other kind of speech. We must assume that for 
most people it is easier to talk like that. We are wit- 
nessing the survival of the fittest sounds for the human 
throat, a kind of natural selection at work among the 
ways of pronouncing the English language. Take no 
trouble about your speech. Be entirely indifferent and 
lazy about it. Do exactly what comes soonest and 
easiest to your untrained organs of articulation. Com- 
pletely ignore the habits and traditions of your an- 
cestors.” Have no regard, or sense, or even know- 
ledge, of what used to be thought becoming or beau- 
tiful. Be obtuse to fine sounds and pure intonations. 
Use whichever of the five vowels comes with the least 
effort, degraded for the purpose in the way that suits 
you best. The result, if you follow these instructions, 
is the spoken English of the future. It is the flowerin 
of our modern English democracy into articulate self- 
expression. The worst of it is that, like all other 
things arising out of democracy, it is virtually com- 
pulsory even upon those who furiously dislike it. How 
will it be possible for fathers and mothers who still 
insist upon keeping their vowels pure to bring up their 
children in the same tradition? Three weeks with a 
democratically-spoken nurse-maid or’ governess will 
counteract three years with a mother who speaks the 
language of Shakespeare and Dr. Johnson, and there 
is not a preparatory school in all suburbia in which any- 
one of the English vowels is safe for a minute. We 
shall soon be reduced to printing the English classics 
in phonetic spelling in order to record how they really 
sounded. 

The word as pronounced is in equal danger with the 
word as written, and the causes appear to be much the 
same. People who do not care what sounds they make 
care as little what words they use. Conversation in all 
ranks and places has become a series of ejaculations, ® 
the whole point of the game being to match things with 
words as strikingly incongruous as possible. The style 
of English conversation to-day becomes increasingly 
like that of the cinema caption. Like the cinema cap- 
tion, it serves its purpose; it is brief and violent and 
strange; and its vocabulary is almost unknown to the 
dictionaries. . When we turn from conversation to 
literature, we perceive similar results immediately. 
The clever writers of the day make no compromise be- , 
tween the English which should be permanent, and the 
current slang of the season. Anything serves their 
turn which gets home to the minds of the people with 
whom they dined or danced or golfed a week ago. They 
never think of writing as though English were a 
language with a claim to immortality. They do not 
trouble to distinguish between the expression which is 
a passing fashion, or a bad habit, and the expression 
which might permanently record the temporary 
phenomena with which they are dealing. Most of the 
fiction written to-day will be unintelligible in ten years’ 


‘time. The current colloquialisms will have changed, 


and the language of to-day’s modern play or story will 
require as much elucidation as a scene from Aristo- 
phanes. Whether at that date anyone will still be 
speaking and writing real English, or whether the 
language will have become wholly unintelligible to 
English people separated from the main stream of de- 
velopment we should not like to prophesy. 

If we turn from fiction to the pulpit, or platform, or 
the official pronouncements of our statesmen, the posi- 
tion is even more deplorable. Public men to-day talk 
in headlines and write to catch the readers of the illus- 
trated press. In the absence of any standard of public 
speech or manners, the style of the most solemn and 
important public announcements of our time, varies 
from the colloquial note of the popular orator, who 
speaks man to man with an excited audience, to the 
cautious official phraseology of the young secretary who 
would not know how to commit his chief to a really 
definite and clear statement of policy, even if he dared 
to try (which would be-more than his place was worth). 
In most cases it is as much, and often more than as 
much, as we can reasonably expect if the new politician 
succeeds in being delivered of his opinions without do- 
ing violence to the elementary rules of English gram- 
mar. It is significant of the new style in public life that 
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the most momentous diplomatic conference in history 
has recently been held without supplying us with u 
single speech, or declaration, or document of real 
eloquence or precision. The chief document of all, the 
Treaty of Versailles, so far as the language is con- 
cerned, looks like one of those composite photographs 
made by superimposing one picture on another. The 
result is only to be explained by imagining a number 
of gentlemen all sitting round a table and wondering 
how they are going to correct one another’s bad Eng- 
lish without offence to anybody concerned. In brief, 
it is the English of a Drafting Committee. ~ It is 
alleged that the Authorised Version of the Bible was 
the work of a Committee, but this is a statement which 
we have never really been able to believe. 

All this degradation of English, whether in the 
spoken or written word, is only a natural consequence 
of the modern idea that it does not matter how you do 
a thing so long as it is somehow done. Elegance is 
despised as something unpractical and unnecessary. 
To be elegant is to be suspected of inefficiency in a 
world that mistakes violence for power. The truth 
is that elegance of expression, like any form of grace 
in sport or art or common behaviour, is a real evidence 
of strength and competence. It is a sign that a sub- 
ject has been mastered and reduced to form and sim- 
plicity and coherence. The modern orator or writer 
is respected or believed, not when he has mastered, 
but when he is mastered by, his subject. He is ex- 
pected to be carried away, to be intoxicated and over- 
whelmed by his theme. The mastery, which would be 
evidence of real power and comprehension, would 
puzzle a modern audience and prompt in it a doubt of 
the speaker’s or ‘writer’s sincerity. The elegance 
which witnesses to the fact that the speaker or writer 
has been more than a match for his subject, that he 
has successfully conquered it with strength left over 
for the true flourish of style, would be wholly misunder- 
stood to-day. Any kind of elegance to-day is regarded 
as a trifling with serious issues. We only wish that 
there had been some such trifling with the issues that 
confronted Europe in November, 1918. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


“HE Tate Gallery is again open, in part, after its 
long sequestration as a Government office. By the 
choice of the pictures exhibited, many of which have 
been obtained through exchanges made with the 
National Gallery, its character has been altered and 
enlivened. In the new arrangement of the rooms, 
which follows a consecutive course from Hogarth and 
the eighteenth century, through the Pre-Raphaelites, 
to more modern schools, a determined effort has been 
made to justify the title of a ‘‘ National Gallery of 
British Art’’; and when the work of re-hanging has 
been completed, and all the latest acquisitions displayed, 
it seems that we shall have a really worthy and repre- 
sentative collection. A few years ago one might have 
said that the chief value of the Tate Gallery, as a huge 
cemetery of popular reputations, was to point the moral 
of Watts’s picture—‘ Sic Transit Gloria Mundi.’ The 
words might have provided a text for one of those lec- 
turers whom official forethought provides to shepherd 
attentive sightseers through the mazes of our mauso- 
leums of art. - Pictures which the Royal Academy 
honoured, and which the Chantrey Bequest poured out 
thousands of pounds to secure, have become, to us, 
curious documents, or instructive reminders of a popu- 
lar taste hardly surviving among provincial grand- 
mothers. The plebiscite in art matters is not a success. 
Good artists, if not positively despised in their lifetime 
by the majority, have usually been praised for the 
wrong thing : as Millais was honoured, when he became 
a comfortable bourgeois retailer of sentimentalities, and 
was cursed by Dickens, with general approval, when in 
early life he ventured on a real artistic endeavour. 
‘The Carpenter’s Shop,’ which now hangs in the Tate 
Gallery, vindicates itself as one of the most interesting 
things that Millais ever did. Rossetti, too, an inven- 
tive genius with unusual mastery of linear design, was 
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- generally admired only when he became sufficiently sen- 


timental; and the same may be said in some degree of 
Watts, whose early work suggests alternately the com- 
ing of Courbet and Puvis de Chavannes. Watts 
started on his long career with almost the executive 
capacity of Courbet, and a greater decorative sense. 
Occasionally their outlook is similar, as in the ‘ Dra 

Horses,’ and in certain other works of the English 
artist—portraits, for the most part—which have affini- 
ties with the ‘ Demoiselles de la Seine.’ A few works 
at Compton which have escaped the tyranny of the 
Venetian Renaissance show a delicate sensibility to 
nature which might not have been suspected in the 
master of that fine swaggering decoration, the ‘ Tale 
from Boccaccio’; but too often in Watts morality un- 
consciously overpowers artistic probity. Another 
artist, Alfred Stevens, who never became sentimental or 
moral enough to earn that unquestioning reverence 
which only the great Victorians knew how to attract, 
remained a lonely figure, related to none of his genera- 
tion, but only to the Renaissance masters of his pre- 
dilection. Popular disfavour condemned him to the 
designing of a great many very ugly cast-iron stoves, 
which are too embarrassing to be exhibited at South 
Kensington. Yet his portraits indicate that he might 
have escaped more often than he did from the too 
purely intellectual concentration of much of his drawing 
and sculpture. His peculiar reticence, by which emo- 
tion seems deliberately suppressed, is less insisted on 
in works like the ‘Mrs. Collman’ (now at Trafalgar 
Square) or the newly acquired ‘ Mother and Child ’ in 
the Tate Gallery. The latter picture is unfinished, but 
contains passages of great beauty, and Stevens’s tech- 
nical ability, remarkable in one who painted so little, is 
sufficient guarantee that the unity of his other portraits 
would have been attained in this. Stevens had learned 
the value of unity from Italian old masters, and this 
quality distinguishes his work among contemporary 
English paintings. It is characteristic of his fate that 
a little masterpiece like the ‘ Mother and Child ’ should 
have waited so many years for recognition. Still an- 
other instance of an artist ill-rewarded in his life is 
After a hundred years he is at last 
fully represented in a permanent exhibition. His art 
was, of course, in flat contradiction to most ideals of 
his age, and too disconcerting to be immediately appre- 
ciated except by unusually sympathetic intelligences. 
It is easy to see how grotesque and ludicrous some of 
these drawings must have seemed at a time when 
Girodet-Triogon, Canova and Gibson generally satisfied 
the zsthetic longings of the cultured, and an imper- 
fectly understood Greek art, or more precisely Graco- 
Roman, was the ultimate good. Blake’s natural dig- 
nity was quite unlike the fashionable educated formal- 
ism. With David and Flaxman Blake had indeed a 
slight bond—the respect for line; but he was a more 
instinctive creator, whose personal conception of the 
classics was mixed with Gothic influences. His lurid 
imaginations were expressed in forms of monumental 
weight and compression, which suggest the noblest 
sculpture; or again in the freest airy rhythms of line 
and colour. Modern movements, in search of expres- 
‘sive forms, have in many ways not surpassed this great 
originator, though he has been a source of inspiration 
to many artists—from Fuseli (whose morbid drawings 
now hang side by side with Blake’s) to Mr. Paul Nash. 


THE LURE OF LAW COURTS. 


to late Mr. ‘Justice Stephen left on record his 
1 opinion that the narratives of old trials set the 
manners of the time before the reader with an authen- 
ticity and life more curious and entertaining than any 
romance ever written. The people who sit as specta- 
tors through contemporary trials, though they lack the 
pleasure and the excuse of the student pursuing the 
past, have, of course, the living scene : but we doubt if 
it is altogether the unfolding of a story that keeps them 
there. Not all of them are sensation-mongers, mere 
gloaters, as it is now and again complained after the 
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advertisement of some sordid crime has attracted the 
multitude : albeit on such occasions it may usually be 
questioned whether every woman in the gallery is fol- 
lowing the evidence with an interest strictly scientific. 
But not all courts are busied with cases in which the 
names of the unfortunate persons concerned have been 
presented to the public day after day, playbill-fashion, 
each with a concise little addition explaining his or her 
part in the drama, like those annexed to the characters 
in the serial on another page. The story that emerges 
from the discussion of John Stiles’s grievance against 
Richard Nokes is apt to be a very plain tale, with no 
purple patches and nothing of romance: yet the de- 
tached spectator is not seldom to be found listening to 
it. To attempt to explain his presence in any given 
instance would be absurd, yet we think in general it be- 
tokens a temperament that can be adumbrated, if it 
cannot be defined. We have some help from literature. 
Two personal impressions of the interior of the same 
law-court are enshrined in two very different books. 
First of all, a certain Dr. Thomas Oughton has des- 
cribed for us the feelings wrought in him by the Court 
of Arches early in the eighteenth century. It is true 
that the Doctor was a sophisticated person, writing in 
ponderous Latin, and one of the Court’s own ad- 
vocates : still, he clearly expected that the casual lay- 
man of his epoch would be as susceptible as himself. 
‘* Let us reverently enter on one of the court days,’’ 
he says, taking an imaginary visitor by the hand, ‘‘into 
the sanctuary of this august tribunal, and there enjoy 
without restraint the full delight of the spectacle. On 
the first view we are constrained to pause. How 
solemn, how awakening, the aspect of justice: how 
beautiful her form, how graceful her proportions, how 
dignified her courage, how illustrious her descent ! ”’ 
The spectacle, which he then proceeds to describe in a 
manner of necessity more pedestrian, was that of the 
Dean of the Arches in the most elevated seat, the red- 
robed advocates round the horse-shoe benches, the proc- 
tors in their hoods upon a lower tier, and lowest of all in 
the hierarchy, the crier of the court, ‘‘ prompt to the call 
and ready to the beck of the judge.’’ Now whether 
or not the sight of these personages, thus beautifully 
arranged according to their degrees, would at any 
date have inspired the ordinary spectator to flights at 
all comparable with Dr. Oughton’s is uncertain; but 
probably there was always room for a mean between 
his rhapsody and the emotions of David Copperfield 
when he was conducted by Mr. Spenlow into the very 
same court. The spectacle, we may be sure, remained 
the same: no place was ever more conservative than 
Doctors Commons. But viewed by the novelist (and 
reformer) of 1849, the Dean resembled an owl, and the 
learned doctors and their adherents ‘‘ a cozy, dozy, old- 


fashioned, time-forgotten, sleepy-headed, little family 


party.’’ 

The reformer is always irreverent, of course, but 
this digression may serve to show that the bystander 
really enjoying himself in a law court will hardly have 
an iconoclastic axe to grind. We once passed the 
Courts in the Strand on the top of an omnibus, when a 
small boy inquired of his father what the building was. 
He told him, adding with asperity, ‘‘ Where they rob 
people.’’ The correctness of the description is im- 
material. That gentleman was for ever debarred from 
whiling away a happy hour within those Gothic walls. 

It is possible then at least to infer what the intelligent 


. loafer probably is not. But a guess may be hazarded 


at an attraction or two of a positive kind likely to appeal. 
to him, assuming that he is, as we suggest, of those 
who are content to let things be, and be thankful they 
are no worse. It is clear from Dr. Oughton’s eulogium, 
when he comes down from the clouds to mere geo- 


graphy, that an ordered symmetry was an outstanding | 


feature of the-scene he found so moving. Most judg- 
ment-halls show it—we speak not of higgledy-piggledy 
committee-rooms—and though it is in part due to 
merely physical necessities of seeing and hearing, it is 
pleasing in itself. It is, moreover, symbolic. The 
occupant of the Bench, so long as he occupies it, ‘s 
wiser than the benches beneath him. This theory, pre- 
posterous from a democratic point of view, is implicit 
in the very structure of the inside of law-courts. It is 
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a comfortable theory to some minds, such as are 
prone to be rested by the bare possibility of pronounce- 
ments ex cathedré. It also begets ceremonial and 
ritual, and many more folks are ritualists than those 
who so call themselves. We have never known even 
the hindermost bench refuse to rise when the Judge, en- 
tering, bows to the court. On the contrary, its occu- 
pants obviously enjoy a momentary association in 
spirit with their betters in front-of them. The haunter 
by choice of back benches is surely of this humour, 
humane and complacent. But what binds him most 
firmly to his seat is the certainty that something as yet 
unknown will presently happen. It is not the details 
of the story that count, but the expected dénouement. 
A *‘ case” is a contest; there will be—ostensibly and 
for the guileless, at any rate—a winner and a loser. 
Somewhere in the unplumbed depths of the loafer’s 
primitive soul lies a slumbering remembrance of an 
ancestral John Stiles picking up the gage thrown down 
in defiance by an historic Richard Nokes; of an open 
space, ringed round with the bystanders of another age, 
within which the combatants belaboured each other 
until the one or the other fell, or until the stars came 
out to testify to the right of the still undefeated de- 
fendant. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE REIGN OF MURDER IN IRELAND. 


Sir,—Every day the murder of Government officials 
in Ireland becomes more bare-faced, and, apparently, 
more commonplace. for the Government. After the 
murder of Col. Smyth, D.S.O., seated in a club, the 
Government ‘‘ are now considering whether additional 
powers could be usefully secured by new legislation !’’ 
Everyone knows that the protection which the law 
ought to give is not forthcoming from the police, who 
are powerless. Mr. Bonar Law hopes that is not the 
case. A feebler remark from a responsible politician 
I have never read. This policy of irresolution, ignor- 
ance, and procrastination, is a Liberal legacy to the 
Coalition; and the people of England have had about 
enough of it. We don’t want Bonar Law; we want 
martial law for Ireland. Does the Premier see no 
ghosts of men murdered for doing their duty, while he 
is sunning himself in his foreign outings? We will see 
that these things are not forgotten, when the next 
election comes. We know a good deal by this time 
about autumnal promises and vernal excuses. 

VoTER. 


GOVERNMENT EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Sir,—Since Labouchere ceased to write for Truth, 
no naper has interested me more than the SATURDAY — 
Review. It is so epigrammatic, witty, and ironical. 
Moreover, it is one of the few papers left that has not 
become Americanised or commercialised. In your last 
issue there is an interesting article which states that all 
our excessive expenditure is due to the Socialism of the 
Government. The real cause of our present inflated 
expenditure is the Coalition. Formerly Liberals spent 
largely on social reforms, but they economised on the 
Army and Navy. The Conservatives economised on 
education, etc., but they lavished money on armaments. 


_ The present Government has adopted the expensive ten- 


dencies of each party, and the economies of neither. 
With neither a Gladstone nor a Peel at the head of 
affairs, nor a Labouchere, nor a Gibson Bowles as 
outside critics, and with a Premier who enjoys costly 
picnics more than solid work, the Government is drift- 
ing towards a financial impasse. But in addition to 
entailing expenditure on education and on doles and 
subsidies, much money could be saved by evacuating 
the greater part of Mesopotamia, and cutting down the 
estimates for the Army, the Navy and the Air Force. 
Many departments should be abolished in toto, and 
others, like the Admiralty, should have their personnel 
cut down from 12,000 to 4,000. 
. JosHua BROOKEs. 
(Hon. Canon of Lahore Cathedral). 
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WOMAN AND EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Sir,—May I, as a mere woman, congratulate and 
cordially agree with ‘‘ W. H. W.”’ in his letter in your 
issue of July 3rd, re the above subject? 

But don’t you think that some blame should be at- 
tached to the present form of journalism and cheap 
illustrations in the so-called ‘‘ Picture Papers ’’? Why 
should the daily newspapers bother about fashions, such 
as how certain women looked walking across the lawn 
at Ascot, ete., or pictures of a society beauty in her 
daily life? | Nobody is really interested, except to 
wonder why some of the women constantly portrayed 
don’t go for damages, they all look so awful. There 
are heaps of fashion papers—let those suffice—also why 
is it necessary in notorious divorce and criminal cases 
to describe the looks and dresses of the women con- 
cerned? All this panders to an unwholesome notoriety. 

(Mrs.) Loutsa E. MERCER. 

P.S.—It is late to answer a letter in your issue of 
July 3rd, but it is owing to the kindness of a friend 
that I get your paper, which is a perfect tonic. It may 
interest you to know that it is sent on to my son who, 
through being badly gassed, is being given a chance for 
his life in Switzerland. He begs me never to cease 
sending it, and says how they all there appreciate it. 


THE CHURCHES AND BOLSHEVISM. 


Sir,—A discussion has been taking place anent the 
decline of the Free Churches. Among reasons put for- 
ward I have seen no mention of the following. Just as 
before the war the Nonconformist churches and chapels 
—many of them—became committee-rooms for the 
Liberal Party, so now one fears that Labour—the Ex- 
tremists—are trying to capture them. 

A few Sundays ago Mr. George Lansbury, whose 
honesty and serious conviction of opinion on his own 
theories cannot be impugned, addressed Whitefield’s, 
Tottenham Court-road, Men’s Meeting, on ‘‘What I 
saw in Russia.’’ As one who was present I came to 
the opinion that the great meeting of men, assembled 
in a place of worship, listening to the speaker standing 
in a pulpit where presumably the Evangelical Gospel 
is preached, were unanimously in favour of Bolshevism. 
The men cheered to the echo references to the Daily 
Herald and its editor, and by their whole demeanour 
satisfied me that they were totally in sympathy with the 
chief apostle of the Bolshevik theory in this country. 

I would ask the pertinent question, Does the London 
Congregational Union, which presumably has the over- 
sight of Whitefield’s, endorse Bolshevism, or has it re- 
monstrated with the Men’s Meeting organisations for 
allowing its pulpit to be used to disseminate the theories 
of Lenin and Trotsky? It is all very well to say, 
Hear all sides; but it is playing with fire. If once the 
Churches get impregnated with the virus of Sovietism, 
then the end will not be far distant. For example, 
Lansbury in his address said, ‘‘Why all this fuss about 
compulsory labour in Russia? You English working 
men have compulsory labour in your own country. Are 
you not all compelled to work for your livitig : there- 
fore, why this fuss? ’’ ete. (Great and prolonged 
cheers.) What he did not explain was that there is a 
difference (only a little difference, mind you !) between 
working at the point of the bayonet, and working of 
your own free will, owing to the force of circumstances. 
No man is compelled to work in this country; if he 
chooses to starve, that is his concern. This is a speci- 
men of the muddled reasoning this Men’s Meeting ap- 
plauds. And so on. 

Under the specious guise of brotherhood, interna- 
tional amity, etc., we are asked by these love-every- 
country-as-your-own gentry to destroy our industrial 
system—imperfect, yet an eternity better than Sovietism 
-—and set up the crude system which has reduced Russia 
to chaos. ; 

This movement is a serious one, and a menace. We 
all remember the attitude taken by the Brotherhood 
movement, at any rate exemplified in a church in North 
London during the late war in calling for peace, at a 
moment opportune to Germany. Are the Free 
Churches going to take a definite stand in rooting out 
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the theories that, if allowed to prevail, will reduce this 
land to chaos, or are they going to be the dupes of the 
Extremists ? 

The joke of the meeting I am referring to is this. 
Sovietism means the destruction of the capitalistic 
system, and the setting up of the dictatorship of the 
proletariate, whatever that may mean: yet the church 
these men were assembled in, the fine pews they re- 
clined in, the pulpit Mr. Lansbury stood in, were paid 
for by the capitalists’ money! A wealthy banker, pro- 
tagonist of the capitalist system above all institutions, 
paid for the transforming of Whitefield’s into an insti- 
tutional church for Silvester Horne, and generously 
supported it for many years. Others helped, I know, 
but Mr. Brown was the chief supporter on the financial 
side. 

G. A. Leask. 


THE LATEST WAR FREAK. 
Sir,—Johnson speaks of ‘‘ the natural desire of man 
to propagate a wonder.’’ This must, I suppose, be 
responsible for the vast, Egyptian monument which has 
been conceived by an official architect and advertised 
by the concurrence of Sir Alfred Mond. Sir Alfred is 
the First Commissioner of Works, but I never heard 
that he was the First Arbiter of Taste in London, Eng- 
land, or the Empire. A monument of this kind should 
be the result of expert competition decided by expert 
judges, unless there is some acknowledged genius ready 
to design it. We have no Alfred Stevens to-day. | 
shudder at the idea of 100 ft. of disembodied spirits of 
the dead as exhibited by an up-to-date designer. 
Would, or could, any person of taste take offhand the 
verdict of officials or Parliament on public memorials? 
‘* Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi.”’ 
When Joshua Barnes wanted to pay for his Homer, he 
extorted the consent of Mrs. Barnes to the investment 
of her fortune in that work by representing the Iliad as 
the composition of King Solomon. I must decline up 
to date to regard Sir Alfred Mond as a Solomon, and | 
doubt if the British taxpayer can be induced to tolerate 
the application of his subscriptions to a foreign-looking 
freak of a building like this, which is “ high ”’ art, 
higher, even, I understand, than Nelson’s Monument. 
We have had a great war, but where are our great 
designers? Never was an age so anarchic in art and 
so conspicuously lacking in a style of its own. The 
chief effect of the war seems to be to suggest that mere 
vastness is as meritorious in art as it is in finance, when 
you are spending other people’s money. As cheaper 
than the proposed scheme, for which in the up-to-date 
manner no estimates are supplied, I suggest a huge and 
for the most part shapeless figure, taking its dignity 
from the statues of Easter Island, and its thought, if 
any, from Rodin’s ‘Penseur.’ There may also be a 
hint here and there of some of our leading politicians, 
who ‘‘ saved us ’’ in the war. We shall thus have that 
jumble of ideas which is so necessary to-day, that re- 
course to outlandish art which is so fashionable, and 
that sop to the vanity of politicians which is so desir- 
able. Did they not a while since propose to be cinema- 
tographed in the act of saving their country? That 
scheme was killed by ridicule, as, I hope, this one will 
be. Give the public time, and it will choose much 
better than grandiose officials. It has accepted the 
Cenotaph. Why go further and fare worse? 
ARTIST. 


THE DEATH OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Sir,—In the very interesting article on ‘‘ Henry 
James,’’ which appears in your issue of 12th June, it 
is suggested that Mr. Drinkwater has referred to 
Abraham Lincoln as ‘‘ belonging to the ages.’’ In 
using this phrase, Mr. Drinkwater is faithful to history. 
It was Stanton, Lincoln’s Secretary of War, who 
spoke these famous words. Nicolay tells the story, in 
his Short Life of Abraham Lincoln, as follows (page 
540) :— 
‘* The President had been shot a few minutes after 
ten. The wound would have brought instant death 
to most men, but his vital tenacity was remarkable. 
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He was, of course, unconscious from the first 
moment; but he breathed with slow and regular re- 
spiration throughout the night.” As the dawn came 
and the lamplight grew pale, his pulse began to fail; 
but his face, even then, was scarcely more haggard 
than those of the sorrowing men around him. His 
automatic moaning ceased, a look of unspeakable 
peace came upon his worn features, and at twenty- 
two minutes after seven he died. Stanton broke the 
silence by saying : ‘ Now he belongs to the ages.’ ”’ 


My only reason for calling the matter to your atten- 
tion is because I regret to see an intimation that an 
actual historical incident is the imaginative suggestion 
of a dramatist. 

Henry Wotr BIKLE. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


[In London Mr. Drinkwater has fairly made the 
phrase his own by its dramatic use in his successful 
play. But it must not be taken for granted that we 
did not know that it was historical.—Ep. S.R.] 


BOOKS AND SERIALS. 


Sir,—Your Notes of last week express the view that 
serial publication will ultimately destroy books. This 
would be the view of the cultivated and assiduous 
reader, who in this busy age hardly wants within a 
brief space of time to read the same stuff twice. But 
the view of the trade is, I think, different. It is, in 
fact, an advantage to serialise (hideous word!) any- 
thing, partly, perhaps, because one class reads maga- 
zines and fugitive journalism, and another books. For 
the lower orders who dote on magazines, the ‘‘ Hearts- 
ease Library,’’ in paper covers, Peg’s Own Paper, etc., 
and, like Uncle Joseph in ‘ The Wrong Box,’ find a 
complete education in journalism, the magazine is a 
‘“* book,’’ and actually called a ‘‘ book.’’ The cultured 
reader, knowing the standard of the ordinary maga- 
zine and the journalism of to-day, does not bother much 
with either. He knows that a few authors of established 
reputation will appear in these fugitive sources of 
pastime, and is not concerned to read them in that 
form, since he is sure of getting them later in book- 
form. Indeed, in book-form he passes over a good 
many authors who bear the obvious mark of the 
feuilleton. He knows that they are seldom worth read- 
ing, though their English to a teacher might serve 
some such purpose as the drunken Helot. No serious 
reader really wants to see again a good many of the 
reminiscences at which, with skippings like those of 
the Aristophanic flea, he has glanced in the popular 
press, and it is only the absurd rage for knowing about 
the private lives of other people, which makes all these 
books of reminiscences a safe deal for the publishers. 
They will pass, even if they are written by somebody 
else, and full of stale stuff, so long as they deal with 
eminent, prominent, or dominant persons. 

Much of this is, of course, pure snobbery, which is 
with us always, and has nothing to do with literature, 
or good sense. Though the fierce light which beats 
from the popular press to-day discovers more personal 
twaddle than ever, and displays a more callous vul- 
garity than that of any previous century, disclosures 
concerning the great are not new—witness this extract 
from the verse of a long forgotten author :— 

‘* Lord Harry has written a novel, 
A story of elegant life; 
No stuff about love in a hovel, 
No sketch of a commoner’s wife : 
No trash, such as pathos and passion, 
Fine feeling, expression, and wit; 
But all about people of fashion, 
Come look at his caps—how they fit !’’ 

Serialising does no harm to the future book; indeed, 
it helps it, as, when it appears, the reporters who call 
themselves reviewers, can at once write something 
plausible about it. But commercial caution will never 
allow anything original or out of the ordinary line of 
subjects to be serialised. The Press must luxuriate on 
the special lines which the public loves, or feed the 
many-headed with many. anecdotes. 

PEN. 
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A MIXED MARRIAGE. 


An English Wife in Berlin. By Evelyn Princess 
Blicher. Constable. 18s. net. 


E are, most of us, tired of War books, but this 

volume has little or nothing to do with battles 
and trenches. It is a record ef the experience of an 
English woman of a distinguished Lancashire Roman 
Catholic family, who had married an important member 
of the German aristocracy, and who lived in Berlin and 
at a Silesian Schloss during the war. In most cases 
Armageddon has illustrated the folly and danger of in- 
ternational marriages. This book proves that, if hus- 
band and wife are well-bred, and really fond of one 
another, the troubles of a mixed marriage disappear. 
Evelyn, Princess Bliicher is the daughter of the late 
Mr. Stapleton-Bretherton, of Rainhill Hall, Lancashire, 
and as the English Roman Catholics of old family are a 
small world, she is related by cousinship with Petres 
and Howards. Her husband, whom she married in 
1907, is Prince (then Count) Bliicher, great-great- 
grandson of the Waterloo Marshal. The old Prince 
Blacher, who died in the middle of the war (1916), was 
a Silesian magnate of the Thunder-ten-tronck type, 
who hated Kaiser William, because, as he was wont to 
tell every one, he was ‘‘ a damned Socialist.’’ He 
quarrelled so bitterly with the German Court that he 
left his Silesian Schloss, leased the island of Herm in the 
Jersey group, and lived there till the outbreak of war. 
The French Government, very foolishly, objected to his 
presence so near their shores, and the old Prince came 
to London. The Northcliffe press and the Hun- 
hunters of the Wild-Butcher division hounded the old 
man (the most bitter enemy the Prussian Court had 
in the world) out of England: so he went back to 
Krieblowitz, where, luckily for the young couple, he 
fell off his horse, and died. The young Count and 
Countess Bliicher had lived long in England before the 
War: and returned to Berlin in August, 1914. Count 
Bliicher, on account of his English wife and well- 
known English sympathies, was not asked to fight: 
but to undertake Red Cross duties. Wife and husband 
were devoted to one another, and the situation was 
awkward, the more so because the Princess did not love 
Germany as the Prince did England. But money and 
rank will overcome most difficulties, particularly in 
Germany, where there is more respect for these com- 
modities—what some call snobbishness—than in any 
other country, except perhaps Austria. The Count and 
Countess lived at the Esplanade Hotel, surrounded by 
other wealthy and ‘‘ born ’’ cosmopolitans in a similar 
plight, Princess Pless, for instance, and Baroness 
Roeder, and many American heiresses, like the Duchess 
de Croy, who had married German and Austrian 
princes and counts. When America came into the 
War, there was a panic amongst the American pluto- 
crats and their high-born husbands, German and Aus- 
trian, as the rumour got about that their fortunes would 
be forfeited, and at any rate, there would be no re- 
mittances for the duchesses and the countesses from 
Chicago and San Francisco till the War was over. 
But, on the whole, this little group of hybrids led a cosy 
and sheltered life in the Esplanade Hotel, though the 
Princess Bliicher had some awkward moments when 
she dined out with her husband, and she had many 
hours of anguish as the tide of war swept backwards 
and forwards. She and her husband did what they 
could for the prisoners of war: and only once did the 
Princess suffer a real annoyance from her nationality. 
In 1916 the Countess (it was ten days before the old 
Prince died) was summoned to appear at the Kom- 
mandantur in Berlin, and her husband was obiiged to 
wait in the ante-room for two hours, whilst she was put 
to the question: She asked for an interpreter—an odd 
request for Countess Bliicher—and was accused of 
criticising the German treatment of prisoners. Speci- 
fically she was told that she had been heard to use the 
words ‘‘ Unglaubliche Unmenschlichkeiten in- 
credible inhumanities ’’) to Mr. Gerard, the American 
Ambassador. With spirit and wit the Countess replied 
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that the charge was palpably false, as she didn’t know 
what the words meant, and couldn’t have pronounced 
them, if she did. Of course, such an answer would 
have meant imprisonment for any one but a Prussian 
Countess. As it was, she became a Princess in a few 
days, and didn’t the blundering General von Kessel get 
into trouble ! 

Princess Bliicher gives a pathetic picture of the 
Kaiser being moved helplessly about like a puppet from 
the Eastern to the Western front by the military au- 
thorities, and speaking the speeches which they drew 
up for him. As the war went on, the Kaiser lost all 
authority, even respect, and was only told such bits of 
news as the military people thought good for him, like 
a child. It is made quite clear that the military men 
were responsible for Germany’s ruin. Solf told the 
Princess that Hertling, at that time Kanzler, had 
promised to declare ‘‘ the disannexation of Belgium 
without any conditions whatever,’’ but that, when he 
made his speech, he said, ‘‘ we will withdraw from 
Belgium under the condition that we receive compensa- 
tion,’’ etc., and that he had confided to Solf that at 
the last moment the military authorities insisted on his 
adding this limitation. All parties are agreed that 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s weakness was the cause of nearly 
all the misfortunes of Germany. In 1917, the Emperor, 
Bethmann-Hollweg, Helfferich, and Solf, were all 
against the unrestricted submarine warfare, foreseeing 
that it would bring America in. and ruin Germany. 
Solf said to Bethmann-Hollweg, ‘‘ You disapprove of 
the increased submarines: Helfferich and I do so too: 
let us all go to the Kaiser, and beg him to stand by us 
in this, or we will all three resign.’”’ Bethmann agreed 
that he was right: but did not dare to take the step 
suggested. Well might Bernstorff register his opinion 
that the Entente won because the politicians always 
prevailed over the militarists, and that Germany lost 
because the militarists always prevailed over the 
politicians! The logic has one flaw: it leaves out the 
personal equation. Had the Kaiser Wilhelm been as 
strong as he was weak, or as clear-headed as he was 
muddled, the war might have been shortened by two 
years, to the great advantage of European civilisation. 

This book, simply written by an English lady, with 
a decided sense of humour and deep religious faith, is 
far more amusing and informative than the many 
documented narratives of the famous war correspond- 
ents, because it is written from the centre of things in 
Germany, and has no’ political or partisan object. 
These English and American ‘ladies were very well 
treated in Berlin. Would the German wives of 
Englishmen have been as well treated in London? 
Remembering the Morning Post, the Wild-Butcher 
group in Parliament, and the ‘‘ intern them all ’’ cry of 
Lord Beresford and others, we have our doubts. 


THE SMOKING WICK. 


The Happy Foreigner. By Enid Bagnold. Heine- 


mann. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘(7TSHE candle of the world was snuffed out—and the 

wick smoked.’’ Such is the happy sentence in 
which the writer, who was Miss Enid Bagnold, de- 
scribes the clearing up the mess of the Great War on 
the Franco-Belgian frontier in 1918. She was one of 
those called ‘‘Fannies’’ (or F.A.N.Y.S.), viz., the ladies 
who without pay and at their own expense volunteered 
as drivers of motor-cars and lorries, to the astonish- 
ment, if not the disapproval, of the French, and to the 
frank perplexity of the Americans, who couldn’t under- 
stand anyone being at the front ‘‘ sans y étre obligé,”’ 
as the cynic said of the man whom he caught kissing 
his own wife. 

There is real literary power in the writing of this 
charming little book, which is half novel, and_ half 
description of facts. There is humour, of the glancing 
kind, quick and deep observation of national character, 
lightness of touch on the emotional side, great descrip- 
tive skill. But we should have liked it better, if the 
attempt to make it a novel by the introduction of the 
rather conventional affair of the heart had been omitted, 
and the book confined to thé description of the facts, 
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which are interesting enough without the lover. A 
love story ought to have some semblance of reality : 
but the illusion is quite destroyed when the heroine gets 
herself openly married in the face of London. Surely 
Lady Jones might have spared us Julien,- who is not 
the least: like Sir Roderick. How the French 
and the Americans do hate one another! The 


_writer told an American that the failure of the two 


nations to understand one another was due to lan- 
guage, and bade him next time he occupied a French 
village to get a dictionary; but the American said it 
was not dictionaries, but plumbers that were wanted in 
French villages. The habits of French villagers in 
sanitary matters were evidently very distasteful to the 
Americans, who also complained of French parsimony. 
The French are fond of money, and are not generous 
in dealing. Outside the big towns the Latin nations 
are still very careless about sanitation. The French 
dislike all foreigners, but appear to like the English 
better than any other nation. The Fanny of this book 
was called ‘‘ The Happy Foreigner ”’ by the officers 
with whom she associated so gaily and fearlessly. 
Everybody will love this story of the aftermath of 
Armageddon. 


THE FIRST SINN FEINER. 


Evening Memories. By William O’Brien. Maunsel. 
16s. net. 


HE real reason there are no-snakes in Ireland is 

that all the venom goes into politics. Some subtle 
poison seems to emanate from politics which affects 
different nations in various ways. The Russian merely 
talks interminably, when he catches the disease; the 
German dreams of frightfulness-and domination, and 
sees all Europe under a Teuton heel; the Irishman 
simply loses his judgment, and the greater the Irish- 
man, the worse the individual affliction. Mr. O’Brien, 
for instance, is personally one of the pleasantest of 
men. He can discuss matters into which no conceiy- 
able Home Rule bacillus can be introduced—say, the 
binomial theorem, or the binary stars—with wit and 
charm; but let him once approach St. George’s Channel 
even in thought, and the whole man is changed. A 
light leaps into his eyes, his beard becomes agitated, 


his body sways with excitement, and reason departs - 


with the swirling words. 

There are many signs of the havoc of this disease in 
this autobiography. It is suggested, rather than de- 
finitely stated, for example, that Chamberlain had 
something to do with Captain O’Shea bringing his 
charges against Parnell—in other words, that he was 
instrumental in instigating the divorce suit in order to 
ruin Home Rule. No tittle of evidence is put forward 
to prove the charge; and an accusation of that nature 
ought either to be supported by some contemporary 
fact, or not made at all. 

Lord Morley receives something less than justice. 
Characterised rather cruelly as a man who was 
‘* always in moments of stress a Brutus more intent on 
showing how nobly he could die on his own sword than 
on winning his battles,’’ he committed the unpardon- 
able sin, in Mr. O’Brien’s eyes, when he persuaded 
Gladstone to insert the words against Parnell in the 
celebrated letter after the divorce suit. Gladstone ap- 
parently was the only Englishman to whom he could 


give his full trust; but always there seems to have stuck 


in his mind Parnell’s conviction that, in spite of Glad- 
stone, ‘‘ so long as the House of Lords survived, it 
was a Tory Government alone that could bring a Home 
Rule Bill to fruition.’’ Curiously enough, Mr. O’Brien 
resists the temptation to remark how nearly this pre- 
diction has been fulfilled, with Mr. Walter Long pilot- 


ing Home Rule through the Commons in 1920. by 


Unionist votes; perhaps he does not believe that the 
present Bill will come ‘“‘ to fruition.”’ 

Many of his remarks, and those which he quotes 
from Parnell, have a bearing on the present situation. 
Take the following, for instance, from the eighties—a 
comment by Parnell which “‘ is eternally engraven in 
my memory.’’ ‘‘ Yes, the Irish priests, individually, 


are splendid: fellows, but in a semi-revolutionary move- 
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nent like ours, a time comes sooner or later when a 
priest has to choose between Rome and Ireland,’ and 
je will always choose Rome.’’ It is understood that 
the Sinn Feiners are now faced with this difficulty; the 
priests have chosen Rome, and there are signs that the 
Sinn Feiners are paying less attention to the orders of 
their priests than before. 


In one brief sentence he indicates, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the real weakness of Ireland. Mr. O’Brien 
suggested to Parnell that in some sudden emergency 
the Nationalist party, or at least some of its wiser 
heads, ought to be called together to take counsel. 
‘‘ Pooh! ’’ replied his leader. ‘‘ They will have to be 
called together, of course, but it can only be when our 
decision is taken. You saw what happened at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel the other night. In Dublin 
six weeks ago I called for any suggestions that might 
be helpful, and the only piece of constructive wisdom 
forthcoming was a proposal that we should have the 
nomination of sheriffs and should promote police officers 
from the ranks.’’ A country where politics are purely 
destructive, and where ‘‘ constructive wisdom ’’ takes 
such petty forms, can hardly be surprised if practical 
men in a neighbouring island show some distrust of the 
competence of Irishmen to settle their, own affairs. 


Mr. O’Brien, in spite of his more mellow ‘‘ All-for- 
ireland ’’ days, was a Sinn Feiner before Sinn Fein. 
One of the most curious chapters in this book records 
his interview with an official of the Russian Embassy 
in London at the time when war with Russia seemed 
probable. Ireland (or at least Mr. O’Brien) was quite 
ready to do its bit—to help the enemy. The Russian 
diplomatist, possibly with some recollection of Poland 
in the background of his mind, was rather vague and 
dubious. ‘‘ The ships and the arms could be made 
available without much difficulty. He anticipated no 
serious hindrance from the United States’ authorities. 
The raid -would serve Russia’s purpose well enough 
(although he added softly, Russia was never in a hurry) 
and might be the means of stirring up a blaze in India, 
while the Afghan frontier was being fought over.. 
Whether it would be equally good business for Ireland, 
he observed with a smile, and as it struck me, in a tone 
of unexpected good nature, it was not for him to pro- 
nounce. ‘ A raid that could only be a raid is a serious 
matter for a country so close to England, but I pre- 
sume your friend has thought of all that, or you wouldn’t 
be here.’ ’’ The project eventually broke down over— 
of all things in the world—Parnell’s reluctance to give 
his signet ring to the Russians as a token of good 
faith, and the danger of war subsequently passed away. 


The project which Mr. O’Brien was ready to forward 
was eventually carried out thirty years later by Case- 
ment and Germany. It proved, as the Russian said, 
‘“‘ a serious matter for a country so close to England,”’ 
and it failed. But Mr. O’Brien has not a word of re- 
gret for the Casement Easter rebellion of 1916; ap- 
parently he does not see the harm it did. It seems in- 
credible, but his only comment on that deplorable fiasco 
is an expression of wonder that we should not sympa- 
thise. We quote his: words in full:—‘‘ Nor is the 
thought a consoling one in the year in which England 
is preening her wings with pride in her_tremendous 
conquests as the guardian angel of the small nationali- 
ties that the young generation of Sinn Fein should be 


. carrying on their lonely prison struggle with scarcely 


a trace of the British sympathy which struck down the 
arm of Mr. Balfour and nerved the hearts of his 
prisoners in the days of Gladstone.’’ 

Mr. O’Brien, in his peaceful retirement, should re- 
flect. It is the fact that Britain sympathises with the 
small nationalities, and that her nobler instincts are 
generally on the side of the weak and the oppressed. 
But when they stab her in the back, while she is fight- 
ing the bully of Europe, it becomes a little difficult to 
maintain that sympathy without qualification. That is 
the real explanation of the present exasperation of 
British opinion against Ireland. Those who claim 


sympathy need not always deserve it, but it is not wise 
to go out of one’s way to forfeit it. 
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THE GERMAN OUTLOOK. 
Germanism from Within. By A. D. Maclaren. Con- 
stable, 8s. 6d. net. 
R. MACLAREN was for five years before the 
war a Berlin correspondent of the Australian 
Press, and remained at liberty in Germany from the 


_ outbreak of war until March, 1915. After spending the 


next eighteen months in Ruhleben, he was sent back 
to England in November, 1916. The volume of which 
this is the second edition was for the most part written 
immediately following his return, though certain chap- 
ters are reprinted from pre-war contributions to periodi- 
cal literature, and the final chapter entitled ‘‘ The Mind 
and Mood of Germany To-day’’ is entirely new. 

Mr. Maclaren has travelled all over Germany and 
lived with the German people. Berlin is to him more 
than the night-life of Friedrichstrasse and the fashion- 
parade of Unter den Linden; more even than the driv- 
ing machinery of a highly centralized, efficient bureau- 
cracy. To Mr. Maclaren Berlin represents millions of 
intelligent and hard-working citizens whose outlook on 
life he wanted to ascertain. That the average German 
citizen was the slave of a régime he detested is in his 
view an absurd fallacy ; the author sees him as a disci- 
plined unit in a State system which, though he might 
bitterly resent its action at times, he in principle not 
merely approved, but was proud of. Mr. Maclaren 
realised the implications of this attitude of mind so well 
that he was one of the few who throughout the war 
predicted that only a combination of military defeat and 


‘extreme privation could bring about a revolution. The 


strength of his book is precisely his success in inter- 
preting what is common to the outlook of the great 
mass of German citizens. When he is discussing how 
far the German people can be said to have willed the 
war, he analyses the attitude of mind characteristic of 
Schéneberg and Charlottenburg alike. Nowhere is his 
ability to do this more apparent than in his description 
of his last pre-war Christmas in Berlin, which conveys 
the atmosphere of Gemiitlichkeit. That after Ruhleben 
Mr. Maclaren could write such a passage is a remark- 
able tribute to his appreciation of an outlook with which 
he fundamentally disagrees. 

From the outset the author will have nothing to do 
with the facile contrast between the “‘ old idealist ’’ and 
the ‘‘ modern materialist’? Germany. In his view it is 
precisely the hold which a certain kind of idealism had 
obtained on the mind of the average German citizen 
which made Germanism so great a danger in ‘‘ the 
struggle for existence in cultural aims.’’ He indicates 
that the element of danger consisted, not in the German 
belief in the superiority of German Kultur—Englishmen 
and Frenchmen are equally convinced of the superiority 
of their respective civilisations—but in the fact that 
during the first decade of this century English and 
French culture had relatively free scope for develop- 


‘ment, while German had not. Hence, while England 


was satisfied with the world position, and France 
acquiescent save as regarded Alsace-Lorraine, Ger- 
many was profoundly dissatisfied. Germans could 
emigrate, of course; but German emigrants were lost 
to the German culture. With such a position no ener- 
getic, assertive race can be satisfied. Mr. Maclaren 
puts it excellently where he says, ‘‘the heart of the 
problem . . . . was not grounded in anything so soul- 
less as statistics of exports and imports’’; it was 
grounded in the desire of a people come late to political 
maturity and economic development for opportunities 
for expansion which brought them into conflict with a 
people already established. This explains why, when 
the world-war broke out, it found England and Ger- 
many in opposite camps; but in implying that the war 
wag the inevitable consequence of this position, Mr. 
Maclaren surely pushes too far both the insular point of 
view and the theory of conflicting ideals of civilizations. 
Great nations with varying types of culture do not 
necessarily have to fight the matter out; while peoples 
with the same culture may be led by. economic causes 
into the most bitter of all conflicts. The Anglo-Ger- 
man problem resulted in war because statesmanship 
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found no other way out; but that is not to say that 
there was no such way. 

Mr. Maclaren’s chapters on Education in Germany 
and on the Lutheran State Church, the latter written 
before the war, are particularly well-informed. His 
examination of the Austrittsbewegung, or exodus from 
the Lutheran Church, with the side-lights it throws on 
the function of the Church in the governing machine, 
is a model of impartiality. 

And the future? The course of the German revolu- 
tion since November, 1918, shows the insight of the 
following passage :—‘‘ The whole spirit of organiza- 
tion, the Organizationsgeist which the Germans them- 
selves boast as peculiar to them, characterises every 
phase of life, including Socialism, and is not found side 
by side with the revolutionary spirit.’” As Mr. Mac- 
laren sums it up, ‘‘ Germany will remain a factor in the 
European problem; the old spirit of organization will 
ultimately assert itself over the present distractions.’’ 


STYLE AND TASTE IN FURNITURE. 


furniture for Small Houses. By Percy A. Wells. 


Batsford. 


R. WELLS'S sub-title is ‘‘ A Book of Designs for 

Inexpensive Furniture, with New Methods of Con- 
struction,’’ and there could hardly be a better descrip- 
tion of the aims of this excellently produced and illus- 
trated book. Anyone who has stayed in lodgings or 
boarding-houses knows the sufferings, physical and 
esthetic, inflicted by the furniture. | Uncomfortable 
chairs of the worst possible design compete with lumpy 
sofas constructed to catch every particle of dust, and 
with sideboards every line of which is an outrage upon 
the principles of design; ‘‘ art”’ tables, which either 
wobble or tip over at a touch, dispute the place of use- 
lessness with drawers which will not shut and cup- 
boards which will not open; looking-glasses nod for- 
ward idiotically and reflect the shabby ‘‘ brass’’ of the 
preposterous bedstéad and the painted-grain of the so- 
called toilet table. These things have never been good, 
never even looked good; where sound furniture im- 
proves with the centuries, they deteriorate year by 
year; where the eye should be pleased, it is outraged. 
Now comes Mr. Wells, head of the Cabinet Department 
of the L.C.C. Technical Institute at Shoreditch, and 
shows the world at large who were unable to visit his 
recent exhibition how unnecessary is much that offends 
us. Sound design and sound construction, the ‘‘ mens 
sans in corpore sano”’ of applied art, are shown in the 
simplest articles of furniture, things so tasteful that 
they might stand in the cultivated home, so inexpensive 
that they can replace the Tottenham Court Road article 
in the poorest living-room. But will the people have 
it so? Are they not too completely wedded to sticky 
varnish and plush seats to appreciate the beauty of 
simplicity? We were present of late years at a country 
sale where a charming littke Chippendale swing mirror 
came up, an object depending solely on proportion and 
sound workmanship for its attractions ; a village woman 
next us said to a neighbour: ‘‘ Five and twenty shil- 
lings for that thing? Why; I wouldn’t put it in the 
garret,’’ and she went for a faded plush portiére, a 
thing to make angels weep. But if people in general 
would frankly discard the monstrosities—generally in-_ 
herited, it is fair to say—which disfigure their own 
houses, a taste for better things would spread. Visit 
a servant who has married rom a ‘‘ good ’’ house, and 
in three cases out of five you will find a plain distem- 
pered wall preferred to a garish wallpaper, and a re- 
freshing absence of the fluffy mats and fruits under 
glass that would have disfigured her home twenty years 
back. There is hope, and it is the plain duty of all 
to spread by their practice a knowledge of the rightness 
of simplicity. And, be it noted, Mr. Wells’s is no 
slavish archaism. One instance must suffice. He has 
observed the discomfort of the man sitting opposite the 
legs of the old gate-leg table, and has removed that 
discomfort by the simple expedient of -placing the 
frame-work of the table further back, thus leaving room 
forsthe knees at no sacrifice of strength or stability. 
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This book should prove that the reformer may be met 
with blessing, and not cursing even by this generation, 
and the more widely the blessing is given, the better for 
England to-day. Furniture manufacturers should use 
the designs of Mr. Wells. 


AN IRISH PROVINCE. 


Two Centuries of Life in Down, 1600—1800. By John 
Stevenson. Belfast, McCaw, Stevenson and Orr; 
Dublin, Hodges, Figgis and Co. 


oe is always a certain fascination in following 
the gradual processes which have resulted in the 
rescue of familiar stretches of country from the grip of 
savagery. The two centuries during which these pro- 
cesses are followed by Mr. Stevenson in Co. Down are 
the seventeenth and eighteenth. The author begins by 
giving us a glimpse of the country as it was before it 
passed out of the hands of the native Irish—an uncom- 
fortable country where—according to popular belief— 
suitable opportunities for committing murder and theft 
were held to be special marks of God’s favour. A 
quotation from Eachard’s ‘ Exact Description of Ire- 
land ’ (1691) says :—‘‘ They count it no shame or in- 
famy to commit robberies, which they very frequently 
use with great cruelty. When they go to rob, they 
make prayers to God that they may meet with a booty, 
and they suppose it was sent them from God as a gift. 
They also suppose that violence and murder are no 
ways of displeasing God, for, if it were a sin, He would 
not present them with their opportunity; and they 
count it a sin not to make use of a fair opportunity.”’ 
The northern half of Down, with which part of the 
county the book alone deals, was at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century in the possession of a drunken 
and improvident native chief of the mame of Con 
O'Neil. Little by little he bartered away his birth- 
right for ready cash to Scottish adventurers, of whom 
the most prominent was Hugh Montgomery, after- 
wards Lord Montgomery of the Ards, and James 
Hamilton, afterwards Lord Clandeboye. Montgomery 
and Hamilton acquired huge tracts of land by these 
transactions, but corresponding riches, it would appear, 
did not come their way. The first and most important 


‘consideration was to people the newly-acquired lands 


with stout, solid agriculturists from the lowlands of 
Scotland, who would not only reclaim and cultivate the 
waste lands, but would also act as a protective force in 
the event of a native rising. In order to induce these 
cultivators of the soil to cross the seas, very_low rents 
had to be fixed, and the first landlords did not grow 
rich; nor, we learn, was there any marked social dis- 
tinction between the families of the landlords and those 
of the tenants. It was only when the labours of the 
tenants, had turned the wilderness into profitable pas- 
tures and orchards that such distinctions began to 
arise. The landlords raised the original rents on the 
tenants’ improvements. The tenants, in spite of their 
industry, grew poorer, while the landlords gained pro 
vata in affluence and importance. High walls sprang 
into existence, which fenced off the larger demesnes 
from the surrounding country, and, at the same time, 
established a lasting social barrier between landlords 
and tenants. In 1738 we find that, among the upper 
classes, the simple dress of the early settlers had been 
superseded by velvets, brocades, and lace imported from 
abroad. The affectations of Court life were sedulously 
aped by the new Co. Down aristocracy, while the tillers 
of the soil remained as simple and unaffected as on the 
day they had landed. We learn that as late as the 
nineteenth century, their dialect was still the lowland 
Scots vernacular, so broad as to be almost unintelli- 
gible to strangers. WA 
Religious persecution, no less than the periodical 
raising of their rents, contributed to make the life of 
the Co. Down farmers all but unendurable. They were 
to a large extent Presbyterians, and, under the High 
Church regime of Queen Anne and her successor, many 
unfair and tyrannical expedients were resorted to in 
order to coerce them into conformity. The double 
strain was more than they could bear, and they left the 
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country in thousands. In 1736, we are told, there were 
at one time one thousand families waiting in Belfast 
for opportunities to ship to New England. Nor was 
this an isolated case. For a succession of years from 
10,000 to 12,000 Protestants and Presbyterians sailed 
for America annually from either Derry or Belfast. 
’ The author dwells tellingly, but without bitterness, on 
the short-sighted policy which resulted in this disas- 
trous exodus from Ulster of the very men whom the 
country most needed. 

Some of the letters and diaries reproduced are of high 
interest. The author has had access to practically all 
the private papers and muniment rooms belonging to 
the principal families in that part of the country to 
which he restricts his researches, and a number of these 
are reproduced. Indeed, his aim, as he himself tells us, 
is not so much to write a history of the county as to let 
the letters and documents which he reproduces tell 
their own story of the gradual expansion of civilization 
(or civility, as it was then called) during the first two 
centuries of colonization. It is a matter for regret that 
Mr. Stevenson has confined his researches to one corner 
of the county only. Of Iveagh or Mourne we hear 
nothing. The Magennises are not so much as men- 
tioned. The first six chapters are devoted to the suc- 
cessive generations of the families of Hamilton and 
Montgomery. There would perhaps have been more 
public interest in a broader survey of the county as a 
whole. 

Still, the book well repays careful study ; careful such 
study must be, for, out of the mass of matter which is 
reproduced, there is much which is only of parochial 
interest, and much again which at once arrests atten- 
tion, and compels close analysis. The reproductions 
of the spurious coins used for purposes of barter in the 
eighteenth century are by no means the least interesting 
thing in the book, nor are the author’s explanations of 
the origin of the present-day Irish pronunciations of 
words, which .will come in the light of a revelation to 
many. In 1708 Anne Hamilton of Bangor, a highly 
educated young girls, read aloud to-her mother, and a 
listener would have heard the following :—‘‘ The 
mother was sated by her daughter on the balcony. 
‘I’m wake and wary,’ said the girl, throwing back her 
hade; ‘ I have done with life.’ A futstep sounded nare 
and a sarvent appaired carrying a tay-tray with chayney 
coops and. saucers.’’ Such was the recognised pronun- 
ciation of the upper classes in England no less than 
Ireland at the beginning of the 18th century. 

The book is well written and is illustrated by numer- 
ous plates. 


A CRITIC OF THE KORAN. 


lhe Teaching of the Qur’4n. With an account of its 
Growth and a Subject Index. By the Rev. H. U. 
Weitbrecht Stanton, D.D. S.P.C.K. 7s. net. 


HIS little volume, we are told in the Preface, is in- 

tended to facilitate the studies of the budding 
Christian missionary. ‘‘ To prevent a clear idea of 
what this book (i.e., the Koran) contains, as distinct 
from later comments, however authoritative, is as 
necessary for a real comprehension and evaluation of 
Islam as is a clear exposition of the teaching of the 
Bible itself, as distinct from subsequent theology, for 
the understanding of Christianity,’’ the author writes. 


The analogy is more than doubtful, since no belief _ 


which cannot be found, explicit or implicit, in the words 
of the Koran, has ever been dogmatic among Muslims. 
And it seems to us that Mr. Stanton approaches the 
Koran from the point of view, not of the Book itself, 
but precisely of those later comments which he claims 
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to wave aside—the narrow renderings of the Muslim 
schoolmen and even, as it seems at times, the hostile 
criticisms of Christian polemical writers of a less en- 
lightened age than ours. Thus Al-Isl4m, in the Koran. 
has not the meaning (which Mr. Stanton everywhere 
ascribes to it) of the Mohammedan religion exclusively. 
It means ‘‘ The Surrender,’’ the soul’s sacrifice to God. 
Thus when in the Koran it is written : 
“* Verily religion with God is Al-Islam,”’ 

the statement is not (as Mr. Weitbrecht Stanton con- 
siders) evidence of the growth of intolerance in the mind 
of Mahomet; it merely means what it says, in plain 
Arabic words : that the essence of all religion is the sac- 
rifice or voluntary surrender of man’s will to God ex- 
pressed in obeying God’s will by doing good to men. 

It is not a matter of dogmas, or ceremonies, or inter- 
cession; it is a matter of each individual’s belief and 
conduct—belief and conduct being one in true religion. 
The evolution and multiplication of the dogmas and all 
kinds of sacerdotalism are regarded in the Koran as so 
much darkness of man’s making. God is described as 
the Light of the Heavens and the Earth—a present 
light shining for every man and woman who does not 
deliberately choose to live in darkness. God, in the 
Koran, is not the God of any tribe or sect. He is em- 
phatically not the partisan of people who repeat some 
particular form of words, or observe some particular 
ceremonies. He has no favourites. His laws are upon 
everyone alike. The Koran insists upon the fact that 
God is the actual ruler of this world. His laws—the 
natural laws—must be obeyed by man individually and 
collectively, as well in the moral and the spiritual sphere, 
where freewill operates, as they are obeyed perforce by 
man in all his natural limitations. That is the condi- 
tion of ‘‘ success ’’ for all mankind. The word ‘ suc- 
cess ’’ (falah) is constantly recurring. The natural 
laws which govern human progress, temporal and spiri- 
tual, are, according to the Mohammedan theory, to 
be found clearly stated in the Koran, and nowhere else. 
This being so, it is but natural that all those who ac- 
knowledge the One God should be called on to accept 
the One Theocracy. But they are not summoned to 
give up their separate forms of worship and com- 
munity. 

‘* Verily those who believe ’’—i.e., the Prophet's fol- 
lowers—and those who follow the Jew’s religious path, 
and Christians and Sabeans—whosoever believes in 
God and the Last Day and does good works—“ surely 
their reward is with their Lord, and there shall no fear 
come upon them, neither shall they suffer grief.’’ 
(Strah, II., v. 62). 

The Koran claims that, Islam (i.e., surrender) being 
the essential part of all religion, and God being the God 
of all mankind, those who profess Isl4m as their reli- 
gion, should be recognised as true believers and toler- 
ated by all Monotheists. »* When it inveighs against 
Jews and Christians, it is not (as Mr. Stanton seems to 
think) against all Jews and Christians on account of 
their beliefs, but only against the intolerance of Jews 
and Christians due to the exaggerated importance they 
ascribed to practices and doctrines, which, to say the 
least, were unessential from the Muslim point of view. 

‘* And they say: ‘ None enters Paradise unless he 
be a Jew or a Christian.’ These are their own desires. 
Say: ‘ Bring your own proof (of that which you assert) 
if you are truthful.’ ”’ 

‘* Nay, but whosoever turns his face towards God 
while doing good (to men), surely his reward is with his 
Lord; and there shall no fear come upon them, 
neither shall they suffer grief.” (Sarah, II., vv. 
112). 

? Neither the Jews nor the Christians will accept thee. 
(Mahomet) until thou follow their religious way. Say : 
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‘ Surely God’s guidance is guidance. And truly, if 
thou shouldst follow their desires after the knowledge 
which has come to thee, then wouldst thou have in God 
no guardian and no helper.’ ’’ 

In Mr. Stanton’s brief résumé of Koranic teaching, 
we find no hint of this essential past of it; though it is 
of obvious importance to the Christian Missionary 
whose desire is to converse with any educated Muslim. 
Similarly he seems to the present writer to miss the 
point when he takes ‘‘ the Verse of the Sword ’’ so- 
called) as a command to attack all Christians. This was 
not meant as a command to attack anyone, but 
simply to oppose the forces of the Roman Empire, 
which at the time were being mustered to destroy the 
new religion. It is subject to the general order that the 
Muslims were only to fight against those who fought 
against them, ‘‘ for God loves not the aggressors.’’ So 
scrupulous was Mahomet in obedience to that order 
that, on the very occasion of the verse in question he re- 
turned without fighting when he found that the enemy 
had not yet taken the initiative. 


MELODRAMATICS MIXED. 


Grant’ Richards. 


Sinners. By Laurence Cowen. 
7s. 6d. net. 


ENERALLY speaking, this novel may be said to 

follow the lines of English melodrama; yet the 
traditions obtaining in that province of literature are 
not consistently observed. We are sometimes left in 
painful uncertainty as to whether the author is really 
on the side of the angels—as those celestial intelli- 
gences are reflected in the popular imagination of the 
moment. His dedication to Mr. Bottomley, guardian 
of national ideals and journalistic guide, philosopher 
and friend to a large section of our democracy is, no 
doubt, all to the good. But we are not equally sure 
that the delicate device of making his villain, Martin 
Cornelius, a Welshman, will appeal to the great heart 
of the people. Apart from his nationality, however, 
the gentleman in question must be pronounced entirely 
satisfactory. He leaves a memory linked with no 
single virtue and at least a thousand crimes. It would 
be as easy to sympathise with the Kaiser as with him. 
But then the hero, or at least the only approximation 
to a hero with which we are favoured, falls short in 
many respects of the accepted standard. To begin 
with, he is a Russian Jew, by name Kovalesky, and in 
addition an Anarchist, fresh from Siberia (or from the 
. way thither) and panting to renew his exertions towards 
promoting the awakening of Russia. He appears upon 
the stage in June, 1915, but we scarcely need this land- 
mark to convince us that he belongs to a different phase 
of international feeling from the present. Since that 
date the British public has witnessed the awakening of 
Russia in good earnest, and does not find it a pretty 
spectacle. Kovalesky has, moreover, an un-English 
habit of strangling persons for whose existence he can 
see no necessity, and he is in love not with the heroine 
but with her sister, to whom he proposes co-operation 
in his great work of awakening Russia, on the basis of 
a Platonic friendship. The heroine herself, Nell Prud- 
hoe, inspires us with some misgivings. That her 
youthful innocence should have been taken advantage 
of by Cornelius, is perhaps in the picture. That she 
should conceal this awkward episode from the strong, 
silent farmer whom she afterwards marries, may also 
be allowed to pass. That during the farmer’s absence 
in France, Cornelius (who naturally declines to join 
up), should renew his hateful overtures, pointed by 
threats of disclosure, is a mere matter of course. But 
here we must draw the line. Nell’s subsequent be- 
haviour cannot be excused even as resulting from 
a meritorious desire to spare her husband the shock of 
learning what had occurred before their marriage. 
Complications of a grave nature ensue, but Kovalesky’s 
Thug-like propensities prove to be highly serviceable in 
dealing with Cornelius; and the whole ends with an 
orgy of love and reconciliation. This we feel sure is 
the right note, though jarring doubts intrude them- 
selves as to what is to follow the fall of the curtain. 
. Mr. Cowen is scarcely more up-to-date in his im- 
pressions of scholastic life than in his selection of a 
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hero. South Kensington, we surmise, has made an 
end of the: schoolmistress (granting that she ever 
existed) who classified all things ‘‘artistic’’ among the 
works of the devil. On the other hand, the high school 
girl sufficiently conversant with French to devour cor- 
rupting fiction in that language may be a vision of the 
future. But we do not think she is often to be found 
in the present. 


A MASTER OF PROSE. 


A Brazilian Mystic.. By R. B. Cunninghame-Graham. 


Heinemann. 


R. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM has opened the 

door to a treasur¢-house of romance hardly known 
yet to European authors, except, of course, to a few 
Portuguese writers, like Manuel Pinheiro Chagas, J. P. 
Oliveira Martins, and Camillo Castello Branco, who 
occasionally devoted some of their literary attention to 
Portugal’s daughter country. Even Brazilian writers 
have rarely taken either their country or any of its his- 
toric episodes for a favourite theme. The poet, Gon- 
calves Dias, and the eminent prose-writer, José de 
Alencar, in earlier days, and at the present time, Sr. 
Euclydes da Cunha and Sr. Affonso Celso, Junior, are 
among the very few whose names memory can conjure 
up. Among English romance-writers Mr. W. H. Hud- 
son, with his ‘ Purple Land,’ dealing with the north of 
Brazil, and ‘In the Shade of-the Umbi,’ with the 
south, two widely different regions, stood almost alone 
until now. 

In basing his story on the data given by Sr. Euclydes 
da Cunha in his ethnological study of life in the Brazi- 
lian jungle, in ‘Os Sertanejos,’ Mr. Cunninghame- 
Graham is on unassailable ground; yet, in view of the 
romantic bias in it, one cannot but regret that he did 
not weave it round the older, and, not at all improbably 
correct, account of the tragic episode in Antonio Consel- 
heiro’s private life that turned him from an ordinary 
citizen, like his neighbours, into a religious fanatic. 
This version has it that the break in his peaceful mar- 
ried life came through the jealousy of his mother, who, 
not content with traducing her daughter-in-law, one 
night so successfully impersonated the unknown lover 
she had tried without effect to make her son believe 
in, that he shot her in the act of climbing over his 
garden fence in male attire, before he had time to dis- 
cover the deception. The horror inspired by his un- 
witting act of matricide, and by the irrefutable proof 
of his mother’s treachery wrought in him one of those 
fundamental changes that a naturally strong nature is 
sometimes liable to undergo in a moment of crisis. 

This, according to the story that was current in the 
nineties, at the time of the Canudos Rebellion in Brazil, 
was the cause of the upheaval in the life of a hitherto 
law-abiding citizen, not, as Mr. Cunninghame-Graham 
seems to believe, the chronic unfaithfulness of a wife 
rendered callously immoral by a too forgiving attitude 
on the part of her husband, a trait so uncommon in 
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Brazil, and, indeed, througtiout all South America, that 
it is sufficient in itself to suggest the unliklihood of this 
version of the story. 

‘Mr. Cunninghame-Graham tells with rare charm how 
his hero fled, no matter what the driving force behind 
him may have been, to the mysterious solitudes of the 
Brazilian jungle, thence to emerge years later as a 


prophet or visionary, with a motley following. The old ' 


Portuguese legend of the King, Sebastian, who dis- 
appeared on the battlefield of Alcacer-el-Kebir, and was 
long expected to return in bodily form to restore happi- 
ness to Portugal, was transplanted and took root in the 
fruitful soil of a new country, there to flourish in the 
primeval glades of the virgin forests. Here it is 
treated with a sympathetic understanding of people and 
place rare indeed in a writer who only knows his sub- 
ject from the outside. With compelling interest he 
goes on to describe how Antonio Conselheiro soon drew 
around him not only the lawless Brazilian bushmen, 
but also the heterogeneous elements that form the lower 
strata of Brazilian society. He became, on emerging 
from his hermit-like seclusion in the wilds, first a reli- 
gious and then a semi-political leader; and the Central 
Government, in Rio de Janeiro, believing rightly or 
wrongly that he was being used as a tool by the old 
monarchist party to upset the young Republic and 
restore the Empire, sent military expedition after mili- 
tary expedition against him, and only succeeded after 


several ineffectual attempts in vanquishing him. All. 


this is told with an artistry of penmanship that is a 
revelation to those who were, perhaps, too near events 
at that time to see them in their romantic aspect. 
There is one remarkable lapse from Mr. Cunning- 
hame-Graham’s almost flawless accuracy of historical 
data, and that is where he speaks of the Emperor of 
Brazil abdicating in 1893. Dom Pedro II, the second 
and last emperor of Brazil, was deposed by the revolu- 
tion of November 15, 1889, and died in Paris in 1890. 


THE PROMISE OF YOUTH. 


Development. By W. Bryher. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


net. 


ENUINE autobiography is not easy to disguise, 

and though Miss Bryher writes throughout in the 
third person, one never has any doubt that this self- 
centred, passionate record of a young girl’s mental and 
emotional development is a veritable human document. 
It has the value that truth and sincerity always give, 
but as a piece of literature it has more promise than 
achievement. The truth is, Miss Bryher’s mind is tor- 
mented and in revolt; her sense perceptions are so keen 
that they worry rather than feed her mind; her spirit 
is exacerbated because its wings are not strong enough 
to carry her to great adventures. We feel that she has 
an almost devouring ambition, but is not yet certain in 
which direction her ambition lies. Only very infre- 
quently does fine literature spring from this mood, 
and it does so only when the intellect has a power at 
least equal to that of the emotions. Yet this young 
author has unmistakable gifts and her book is full of 
short passages and isolated phrases that evince a pecu- 
liarly sensitive feeling for the beauty of words. ‘‘ Be- 
hind the stone hedges bees swarmed in velvet murmur 
amid hives,’’ and ‘‘ she watched in thought Numidian 
cavalry, wrapt in lion skins and quick as a southern 


‘lizard ’’ give definite pictorial and auditory impressions, 


though one is teased by the half-conscious affectation 
of ‘* stone hedges.’’ The writing, indeed, is very un- 
equal, and here and there the emotion is not only 
crude in itself but crude in its expression. Miss Bryher 
has travelled in Italy, Spain, Sicily, Egypt and many 
other countries; she has, at her own expense, published 
a volume of poems; she has pored for almost a year 
and a half ‘‘ over skeletons, ranging from dinosaur to 
man, from the gigantic tree ferns to the chipped and 
polished flints of the Neolithic age’’; she has read 
widely in several languages, and from very early years 
has written stories and verses. Out of her experience 
and toil will some day come a notable, perhaps even a 
memorable book, but we cannot close the present re- 
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view without a warning against the danger of too close 
a pre-occupation with the analysis of one’s own emo- 
tions. Breadth, stability, and intellectual strength are 
not to be found in this book; they can be gained only 
by the assiduous study of the external world. 


MUSIC NOTES 


THE OPERA SEASON.—With the coming week will terminate 
one of the most curious and diversified classes of opera ever re- 
corded in the annals of Covent Garden. Whether it will have left 
the subscribers wholly satisfied with their bargain, or whether 
it has been financially successful, we cannot pretend to say ; those 
are matters that do not concern the public so closely as the 
question whether the future policy of che Sir Thomas Beecham 
Opera Co., Ltd., is going to be definitely shaped by the experiences 
of the past three months. For our part we hope not. The very 
prospectus, generous to a fault in promising so much more than 
could possibly be carried our in the time at disposal, foreshadowed 
something in the nature of an experiment. It was a mixture of 
operas (21), opera-ballets (4), and ballets (10), several of them 
novelties, a few of them revivals, and crowned by a list of artistes 
from which were omitted practically all the names chat make 
opera the most expensive luxury in existence. Among the pro- 
ductions that were not given were Gluck’s ‘‘Iphigénie en Tauride,’ 
Giordano’s ‘ Andrea Chénier,’ and the ‘ Goyescas’ of Grana- 
dos; and for this we were sorry. Of the new Puccini operas 
* Suor Angelica’ was quickly suppressed ; in the end, too, it was 
found better to leave out ‘ Il Tabarro’ also, and tack on one of 
the ballets after ‘ Gianni Schicchi,’ which proved infinitely the 
most attractive opera of the triad. The remainder of the reper- 
tory we need not again dwell upon, except to mention the failure 
of ‘ Pulcinella,’ and the success of ‘Le Astuzie Femminili,’ as 
evidence that the new form of opera-ballec is only justified so 
long as it does not mutilate and distort the original beyond recog- 
nition. One can even go too far in this direction with one’s own 
work, as Stravinsky has plainly shown in the process of con- 
verting his opera ‘ Le Rossignol’ into a ballet. An excellent per- 
formance of ‘Louise’ will be remembered, as well as an unex- 
pected revival of Massenet’s ‘Manon,’ to compensate, perhaps, for 
the omission of the now-hackneyed ‘ Aida,’ which was not missed. 
On the other hand, we venture to predict, despite the present 
atticude towards German music, that there will not soon be 
another Covent Garden season without a single opera by Mozart, 
Beethoven, or Wagner in the list. As regards the new singers 
who were supposed to replace previous artists of distinction and 
renown, we find ourselves unable to name more than three whom 
the public seemed really to care for, viz., Signora Graziella Pareto, 
a delightful soprano leggiero; the clever Italian baritone, Sgr. 
Ernesto Badini; and that excellent Scotch-Swedish tenor, Mr. 
James Hislop. At the same time ic is only fair to acknowledge 
the splendid work done by Mm. Ansseau, Thomas Burke, Magne- 
nat, and Dinh Gilly; by Mmes. Edvina, Dalla Rizza, Jacqueline 
Royer, and Bérat ; and by the new conductor, Signor Bavagnoli. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERT PROSPECTUS.—Mr. Robert 
Newman does not himself apply the formal term here given to 
his announcements for the season which opens at Queen’s Hall 
three weeks hence. Nevertheless, che names of the singers and 
instrumentalists engaged for the ten weeks’ series of concerts 
constitute a feature of prime importance in the eyes of his sup- 
porters, who know from experience that the choice of macerial 
for the sixty programmes will be safe in the hands of Sir Henry 
Wood. In all, nearly a hundred soloists of one type or- another 
are down to appear in course of the season, which will last until 
the fourth week in October. Once again, therefore, che under- 
taking evinces notable enterprise, and promises to contribute its 
full share towards the beneficient musical influences of the year. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS.—Neither the dearth of paper nor che 
cost of production is preventing the leading publishing firms from 
bringing out huge quantities of music, old and new, to meet the 
extraordinary demand of the times. That it is all of equally good 
artistic quality may not be said; nor can we expect it to be so. 
But the proportion of right stuff to rubbish is unquestionably 
growing, and in certain cases the batches of new music that we 
receive reveal of the latter sort practically nil. Take, for instance, 
one chat has lately reached us from Messrs. Augener and Co., 
whose long-established business (a wholly British one, by the 
way) lies largely in the direction of the chief educational institu- 
tions. Here we find, among new editions of classical composi- 
tions—the Beethoven piano concertos, the Tschaikowsky violin 
conerto, Czerny exercises and Stamaty studies, etc.—such recent 
works as the concerto by Delius for violin and violoncello ; Thomas 
Dunhill’s sonata in F for violin and piano; John Ireland’s in- 
genious ‘London Pieces ’ for piano solo; and quite a large number 
of songs by various young composers whose names are new to 
us but whose efforts bespeak alike merit and promise. It is good 
to know that such things are being made available for the use 
of studencs and the recreation of music-lovers. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


ON TEN PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE, by Stopford A. 
Brooke ; TEN MORE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE, by the same 
(Constable, 7s. 6d. net each). These are new editions of lectures 
which are effective and pleasant to read, the work of a cultivated 
taste which is usually sound. Stopford Brooke here, as in his 
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sermons, has a vein of eloquence which carries on the reader. 
Sometimes he is too sentimental for our taste, but he sees the 
main points and delivers them well. What we miss is the in- 
sight which reveals in a phrase or two more than the ablest 
summary can give. The Lectures, however, may do well as an 
introduction to the criticism of Shakespeare. Later the reader 
may see reason to revise or refine on some judgments here. We 
read, ‘‘ Even Cordelia must have suffered from her father. But 
Cordelia was born good, and suffering only educated her goodness 
into greater goodness.’’ We should not go so far. We think, 
with Heine, that Cordelia inherited a distinct birthmark of obsti- 
nacy from her father, and that her action in the play was far 
from ideal. Of course, Horatio ‘‘ never thinks for a moment 
that Hamlet is not in his right mind.”” But what is his attitude 
to Hamlet’s behaviour? Is he a severe, if mostly silent, critic? 
For Hamlet’s strange treatment of Ophelia reference might be 
made to the sources on which Shakespeare drew. We are glad 
to see the grave faults of ‘ Measure for Measure’ recognised, as 
well as its fine metaphysics. We think that Shakespeare’s 
admiration of Henry V was more limited than Stopford Brooke 
indicates. He does not deal with ‘ Cymbeline,’ which is a test 
case of Shakespeare’s best and worst. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR. Vol. II. — 1916, 1917. 
(Constable, 7s. 6d. net). We welcome the second volume of this 
thorough guide to the innumerable details of the war. It is 
carefully arranged and indexed, and a great credit to the Minis- 
try of Information and Major-General Lord Edward Gleichen, 
who planned and supervised it. We hope there is no truth in a 
statement we saw in the Press that the third volume is not to be 
supported as the other two were. So useful a work as this 
ought to be officially supported. The Government can find plenty 
of money for schemes of dubious benefit to the world at large. 

The system of day by day record is admirably complete. More 
important events are put in heavier type, and on any particular 
date the reader can discover what was being done on all the 
fronts, at sea, and in the wordy warfare of politics and arrange- 
ments at home and abroad. We find, for instance, records of 
the amount of a German War Loan, of the taking over Ly 
Government of Irish Railways, and of an Anti-Ally press cam- 


FICTION IN BRIEF 


DENYS THE DREAMER, by Katherine Tynan (Collins, 7s. 
6d. net), is a charming’ romance, the scene of which is laid in the 
West of Ireland, with occasional visits to. London. Denys Fitz- 
maurice’s dreams are those of a new kind of Irishman, of the 
sort of George Russell. He has visions of reclaiming marshes 
and building great ports and harbours on the West. He gets his 
first step in life from an Irish peer, and repays it amply in later 
life. We recommend it to readers in search of pleasant reading 
and artistic writing. 

GOOD CONDUCT, by George A. Birmingham ( Murray, 6s. 
net), introduces us to Miss Virginia Tempest, another of the 
author’s inimitable school-girls, whose sole prize, for good con- 
duct, gives a title to the book. There are some dozen episodes 
in the book, not all ot equal merit. The story is put in the mouth 
of the editor of an English provincial paper, and Virginia’s deal- 
ings with his proprietor, a worldly-minded pacificist-philanthropist, 
are the best part of ‘t. It is thoroughly amusing. 


PANDORA’S YOUNG MEN, by Frederick Watson (Collins, 
7s. 6d. net) is a book which rather specially appeals to the man 
who can write himself ; the author has so obviously enjoyed doing 
it, and the way he does it is so workmanlike. There is not much 
of a story in it, till the characters assemble in-a new Ministry of 
Amusement this time—and not very much then. In a way the 
book reminds us of Laurence Oliphant, and that is a very great 
compliment to pay anyone to-day. Which means that we recom- 
mend it heartily to readers of taste. 

B 14, by R. K. Weekes (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d. net) is the 
story of a perfectly justifiable and accidental manslaughter, how 
it was hidden, brought to light, and atoned for. The men are 
quite good, especially the wilder of the two, but the women are 
excellent. Lettice, the modern self-contained one, without a trace 
of the extravagant being so much to the fore in the novels of 
“advanced ”’ writers, is a charming creation—or rather picture, 
for many of her kind exist, and quite eclipses the youthful and 
beautiful Dorothea to our minds. Miss Weekes has every gift 
required to make a first-class novelist of modern life. 


SONNICA, by Vincente B. Ibanez (Long, 7s. net), is a trans- 
lation which reads extremely well of an early romance of this 
distinguished author, describing the fall of Saguntum, the first 
success of Hannibal in his great campaign against Rome. The 
story is laid round a wandering Greek, Actaeon, who arrives at 
Saguntum in a ship belonging to Sonnica, a rich woman in the 
city. Sonnica falls in love with him, and when rumours of war 
begin, Actaeon is made a commander. The siege and final 
destruction of the city are well described: it is in fact a quite 
good example of a very difficult kind of story. The archzology 
is correct without being burdensome, and the atmosphere of the 
people seems plausible—perhaps because the same feelings still 
exist in Spain. 

THE MARBECK INN, by Harold Brighouse (Odhams, 7s. net), 
is the story of the rise and redemption of a Lancashire variety of 
““ The Card,’’ and inspires a very small opinion of the generality 
of Lancashire men, which is neither well founded nor what the 
author intended. The old mother is excellent, and the girl who 
offers herself on the altar of his improvement at the Marbeck Inn 
is well imagined. The book on the whole is quite good, but just 
not good enough for what it ought to be. 
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A WOMAN’S MAN, by Marjorie Patterson (Heinemann, 7s, 
6d. net), is the story of a French boy, born about 60 years ago 
and brought up at Tours. We suppose it was necessary to choose 
French, and especially Parisian, life as the scene for this tale of 
how a man neglects his duties, his work, and his peace of mind 
to go after strange women, but it is pretty clear that the 
author is not saturated in French tradition—the description of a 
tea-party in Tours of the early seventies proves that. The style 
reads like a translation from the French rather than original 
writing, and altogether the book is something of a puzzle: a very 
good story could be made out of it by rewriting it altogether, 


CHERRY ISLE, by Evelyn Close (Grant Richards, 7s. 6d. net), 
discloses a new candidate for the vacant seat of Charles Garvice, 
The story has most of the qualities of that competent caterer for 
the great heart of an enlightened democracy, and can be recom- 
mended with perfect confidence. It deals with the loves of a 
celebrated tenor and a voice (with the body of a woman attached 
to it). She is cold and heartless, but awakes to love in the last 
chapter. 


JUDITH OF BLUE LAKE RANCH, by Jackson Gregory (Mel- 
rose, 6s. net), is another of this author’s stories of the Far West. 
Judith Sanford is left heir of a large property which the Big 
Western Lumber Company are anxious to get hold of. Her 
manager, Bayne Trevors, is one of the Company, and when she 
dismisses him, moves earth and hell to obtain the property. There 
is a gigantic cowboy Bud Lee, and a story of true love ending 
happily, just such a story as his numerous readers expect from this 
popular author. 


THE COURT OF NEW YORK, by Geo. Barr McCutcheon 
(Melrose, 6s. net), tells how the members of the European aristo- 
cracy, stranded in New York, keep up their traditions by meeting 
once a week on their primitive footing. The loves of a chauffeur 
and a nursery governess, members of this circle, furnish forth 
material for an amusing story of high life in New York, though 
the English aristocrats are perhaps a little too simple for their 
past history. 


SALT, by Charles G. Norris (Constable, 9s. net). is a power- 
fully written attack on the systems of education for the well-to-do 
in the United States. Griffith Adams is perhaps unusually un- 
fortunate in his schools, one hardly thought such places existed in 


America, while his college life seems to combine the worst possi- 


bilities of an English University with special features of its own. 
English readers will be interested however, in its background, 
in the atmosphere which the author takes for granted, in the life 
of the college fraternities especially. With such an education as 
the book describes, Griffith Adams goes into the world and fails 
everywhere, meeting a final chance of redemption in an immigrant 
family of workers, who begin his real education. The book is 
very good of its kind and far better than most of the English 
school and college stories of to-day. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Hoppé’s Studies 
from the Russian Ballet, 15 beautiful Studies, 6s., pub. 2ls. ; 
Encyclopedia Britannica, India paper, last edition, 29 vols., £45; 
Rabelais’ Works, 5 vols., 1901, 21s.; Thornton’s Americanisms ; 
An American Glossary, 2 vols., 7s. 6d., pub. 30s. 1912; Henry’s 
Finger Prints, 2s. 6d. ; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. 
Co., £4 4s.; George Eliot’s Works, 26 vols., ‘‘ Standard ’’ Edi- 
tion, 45 5s.; Boccaccio’s Decameron, illus. by Louis Chalon, 2 
vols.. 30s.; Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, £10 10s. ; 
Drawings by Old Masters at Chatsworth, pub. £421, price 
£10 10s. ; 19 Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 
35s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 11s. ; Salome, illus. by Beards- 
ley, 1ls.; Ballads Weird and Wonderful, with 25 drawings by 
Vernon Hill, 9s.; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large 
paper copy, 1905, £2 2s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s Great Booxksuop, 14-16, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 
= (and sale) of the principal available houses and supply 
lists free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


received in residence during holidays. Being under constant 

supervision, the result is a speedy and permanent cure. Adults 
received as resident or daily pupils as vacancies occur. Medical 
references from Mr. .A ~C. ScHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C.1. Estab. 1905. 


The ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle, 
DISCOVERY OF THE RESPIRATORY USE 

of the cranial sinuses. It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and key 

to Health, open air Education, and Prevention of Consumption. 

Breathing becomes copious, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 

WITHOUT NEED FOR OPERATION. 
MB. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


to Successfully Treated.—Public School Boys 
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S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, - 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVFR 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and P 


SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 
Collections, or single articles, bought or valued 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. Est. 1810. 
LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


- WITH or WITHOUT 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Apply to the General Manager, 63, Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C.2, for the Society’s Pamphlet. 


“THE MODERN METHOD OF STORING SAVINGS.” 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL (1892-1913). 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. — 


Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Pocket Edition. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. Blue cloth, 6s. net. 


LIFE OF LORD KITCHENER. 


By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt.,M.V.O. 3vols. With 
Portraits and Plans. 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF LORD COURTNEY. 
By G. P. GOOCH, With Portrait. 8vo. 18s, net. 


The New Statesman: ‘Mr. Gooch has earned our 
gratitude. The book is a thoroughly satisfying example of 
political biography—as indispensable to the student of 
modern English history as the ‘Lives’ of Gladstone and 
Disraeli and Sir Charles Dilke.’’ 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


NOTES ON A CELLAR-BOOK. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY Small 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Morning Post: ‘‘ The very best book we have had 
on the subject of wine for a great many years.”’ 


THE TRIUMPH OF FREE TRADE, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS AND SPEECHES. 


By RUSSELL REA, late member of His Majesty's 
Council, sometime Member of Parliament for Gloucester 
and South Shields. With an Introduction by C. F. G. 
Masterman. 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK FoR 
THE YEAR 1920. Edited by sir JOHN SCOTT 


KELTIE, LL.D., formerly Secretary of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D,, 
F.R.G.S. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 


TWENTY-FOURTH THOUSAND. 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE PEACE. By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, 


C.B. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 


MAGMILLAN & Co., Ltd., London, W.C.2. 


Please help 
to maintain 
the many activities of 


CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those who have fallen 
in Life’s Struggle. 


Our Social and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much needs support. 
Contributions (marked Barclay's a/e Church Army) will be 


gratefully received by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church 
Army Headquarters, Bryanston St., Marble Arch, London, W.1 
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THE 


Badminton 


Magazine 


is of interest all the year round. 
It deals with every sport in 
season, so that no sportsman 
can ever afford to be without it. 
You should therefore become a 
yearly subscriber and have the 
Badminton sent to you _ post 
free every month to any part of 
the world, for 18/- per annum. 


THE BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE OF SPORT 


9 KING ST, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


The only Investment which 


does not depreciate in value 


1s a 
Life Assurance Policy. 
INSURE WITH THE 
‘PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Mortgages. } {Annuities 


Board of Directors. 5 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman, 
C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Joun Ropert Freeman. Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Rt. Hon. Sir C. E.’ H. Hosnovuse. 
Capt. Hon. E. A. Firzroy, M.P. : 
D, C, RutTHerrorp, Esq. H. Mc. Kinnon Woop, Eso. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specified age, and a second pay- 
ment at death hereafter, Life Assurance without Medical Examination. No 
extra charge for female lives. 


ALBERT BURTON NYE, Secretary. 
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THE CITY 


Not for many months has the Stock Exchange made 
so satisfactory a display as during this week. There 
have been dull sections, and prominent amongst them 
has been the Home Railway Market, in spite of the 
dividend declarations, but increased activity has been 
almost general, and though prices have fluctuated con- 
‘siderably owing to spasmodic bouts of profit-taking, a 
material appreciation is shown on balance. 


To the casual observer this is the more surprising in 
view of the number of adverse influences still in evj- 
dence. The Russian problem, Krassin’s mission not- 
withstanding, goes from bad to worse; a conflagration 
with far-reaching possibilities threatens in the middle 
East; Europe generally, quite apart from Russia, 
seethes with discontent, every man being suspect of his 
neighbour ; the Mesopotamian muddle becomes intensi- 
fied; and the stability of China is menaced by civil war. 
Coming nearer home, we find conditions in Ireland not 
quite as bad as they can be, but giving abundant pro- 
mise of becoming so; while in England we have legis- 
lation inimical to the interests of industry and national 
thrift; and labour, so far as its mouthpiece is con- 
cerned, becomes increasingly belligerent. 


Yet, in spite of all this, markets are good. The 
explanation is to be found partly in the monetary posi- 
tion and prospects. For many months past—in fact, 
ever since the first foreshadowing of the Finance Bill 
now meandering through the House—an immense sum 
of money was held in reserve pending a definite indi- 
cation whether, and if so to what extent, it could be 
profitably employed in industry. The question has now 
been decided. A considerable part of the money, it is 
felt, can be employed profitably, and notably by indus- 
trial undertakings blessed with a sound financial posi- 
tion and managements capable, enterprising and far- 
seeing—qualifications more than ever essential in the 
present troublous times. The money is finding its way 
to the market, and this in itself explains the better tone 
exhibited by the securities of sound industrial enter- 


. prises. 


The gilt-edged market has again been conspicuous 
by reason of its strength, and, while War Bonds and 
Government securities generally are disposed to call a 
halt in the upward movement, the various housing 
issues have been rising with rapidity. This strength 
was in its early stages more apparent than real, for on 
the appearances of the earlier prospectuses there was 
anything but a wild rush by investors, in which connec- 
tion it will be recalled that the underwriters of the Cor- 
poration of London issue had over 60 per cent. of the 
amount*left on their hands. The various issues have 
been well marketed however, and with the premiums 
rising, the public have stepped in and taken over a con- 
siderable portion of the burden. The movement must 
have almost reached its zenith, for it would be absurd 
to suppose that these housing bonds with their unecono- 
mical object are a preferable security to British Govern- 
ment stocks, several of which can now be purchased to 
give a better yield. 


A noteworthy feature of the week has been the in- 
creasing demand for Foreign Government Bonds. Ar- 
gentine, Brazilian, and Japanese have been particularly 
in favour, but practically the whole list has been sup- 
ported, and it is interesting to note that some of the 
more speculative stocks have come into prominence. 
In this connection considerable significance attaches to 
the message received from the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment. ‘‘It is in the interest of the new Government,” 
it says, ‘‘to maintain the credit of Guatemala abroad, 
a purpose which cannot be effected, if the interest on 
the external debt is not punctually paid.’’ The un- 
charitable will infer from this, and doubtless rightly, 
that were such an event not inimical to the interests of 
the new Government, the external debt might go hang. 
This declaration, however, following the example set 
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by Mexico, is significant as indicating recognition by 
defaulting States that they cannot regain their place in 
the financial comity of nations without complying with 
the established code of commercial honour. 


The Home Railway dividends so far announced have 
been in accordance with expectations, and therefore 
have influenced prices but little. The pending increase 
in fares and: freight rates, however, is not without 
effect, with the result that, while no demand worth 
speaking of is yet in evidence, stock can be marketed 
more easily than was the case a week or so back. The 
problem in the case of the great trunk lines is, of course, 
an economic one, and it remains to be seen to what ex- 
tent higher costs will be offset by diminished traffic. 
Passenger lines like the London, Brighton, the South 
Eastern and Chatham, and the Underground, which 
daily carry many thousands of workers of all classes, 
must necessarily benefit, for the present at any rate, 
if only on account of the impossibility of securing hous- 
ing accommodation nearer the industrial centres served. 
We hear less of the grouping scheme nowadays, though 
probably it will come up again more or less altered later 
on. It has so far commanded no lasting public atten- 
tion, nor, for that matter, has the refusal of labour to 
work it. What the public would like to see is a re- 
turn, at least in a measure, to a system of healthy com- 
petition which, whether in railways or anything else, 
always gives the best. results. 


Notwithstanding hoarsely whispered rumours of new 
*‘ pools ’’ being formed, the boomlet in Oil shares is 
developing a somewhat careworn appearance. This 
is as well, for while the leaders are most of them pros- 


pering increasingly and have tremendous potentialities, * 


a good many shares.of indifferent merit have been given 
far more prominence in the recent upward movement 
that they deserve. Whether the long-predicted au- 
tumnal boom will ultimately develop remains to be 
seen, but in any case prospective investors will be well 
advised to confine their attention to the leaders, which 
in view of current developments and prospects are far 
from being over-valued even now. oe 


The favourable views expressed here recently con- 
cerning South African mining prospects have already 
been justified. Following the material improvement 
m the June profits, the maiket has received a dual 
stimulus in the lowering of the cable transfer rate of ex- 
change by roughly one half, and in the increased 
premium which gold is now commanding, consequent 
largely upon the fall of sterling in New York. This is 
another exemplification of the ill wind, trade’s disad- 
vantage being the gold producers’ opportunity. The 
South African market is, however, one in which due 
caution should be exercised. The shares of prosperous 
producing mines and trust companies of the first class 
should on their merits stand appreciably higher. On 
the other hand, one should regard with suspicion the 
manner in which a number of low grade propositions 
are being brought to the front, several of which were 
working at a loss recently with gold only a few shillings 
below the present price. Shares of this description 
should be left to those who have money to burn. 


While interest in the South African market centres 
mainly on the leading gold-producing and trust com- 
panies, the shares of the various estate owning con- 
cerns are receiving a certain measure of attention, and 
seem destined to figure more prominently in the future. 
Given sound management, and for the most part these 
companies are now in good hands, this is as it should 
be, for upon their successful development the future of 
South Africa will largely hinge. Quite a number of 
these shares can now be picked up at a price little 
higher than that of a pre-war option, and there is no 
doubt that they will come into increased prominence 
as business in the South African market expands. 
Certain of the Rhodesian base metal companies also 
are well worthy of attention, and notably Rhodesia 
Coppers and Rhodesia Broken Hills, the present prices 
of which at 3s. and 13s. carry dividends of 12} and 10 
per cent. the respective par values being 2s. and 5s. 
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A word of warning is necessary in connection with 
the shares of the Russo-Asiatic Consolidated. It ap- 
pears there is an impression among many of those in- 
terested, although they have been circularised to the 
contrary, that the shares of the Russo-Asiatic Corpora- 
tion are good delivery, proportionately, for the former. 
This is not the case. It comes to our notice that in 
several instances sales have been effected based upon 
the erroneous impression, with the result that it has 
been necessary to repurchase at a loss. As a matter 
of fact, the shares of the Russo-Asiatic Consolidated 
now being dealt with on the market are those which 
were actually distributed some time ago on terms 
which it is not/necessary to recapitulate. The distribu- 
tion of the balance is in abeyance, pending the result 
of further legal proceedings. 


Odious comparisons used to be made between the 
British North Borneo Company and the better known 
chartered company—the British South Africa—much 
to the disadvantage of the former. But the Borneo un- 
dertaking has an excellent record of steady progress 
behind it and in comparison with its South African 
compeer possesses the attraction of being a regular 
dividend payer. After a 2 per cent. distribution for 
the seven years to 1904 the dividend rose by easy stages 
to 5 per cent. for the year 1900 to 1913. For 1914 


- there was a set back to 2} per cent., consequent upon 


the war, but for the four succeeding years 3 per cent., 
34 per cent., 4 per cent. and 44 per cent. was paid re- 
spectively and now for 1919 the 5 per cent. level is re- 
gained. This will absorb the sum of £92,619 and 
leave the comfortable round sum of £100,000 to be 
carried forward. The present price of 15s. 3d. for’ 
this company’s shares includes the 1s. dividend, and 
as an investment compared with the better known 
Chaitered, they will certainly bear inspection. 


An outstanding feature of markets during the past 
week or so, has been the rapid recovery in the price of 


_shares of the Commercial Bank of London, which has 


risen about 20 p.c. from under 16s. to practically par. 
As they have neared the par level, evidence that they 
are expected to go well over it, has been forthcoming 
in the demand for the options carrying the right to sub- 
scribe at par for a limited number of new shares. It 
has been explained in the market that the recovery in 
the shares is due to the enterprising institution having 
just consummated a couple of very profitable deals, but 
apart from this some of the important industrial un- 
dertakings in which it is largely interested, like British 
Glass Industrfes, are known to be doing very well. 


The comparative statistics of the world’s shipbuild- 
ing for the past quarter issued this week by Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping, command more than passing in- 
terest, the outstanding features being the progress of 
the shipbuilding industry under the British flag, and 
the big falling off in United States construction. At 
home if particular the construction figures ‘for the 
three months as compared with the corresponding 
period last year, show an increase of more than a mil- 
lion gross tons. 


SY APPOINTMENT 


Ask for 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


~ 


The favourite blend with Whisky 
by reason of its purity, natural 
effervescence, and pleasantness of flavour. 


ASK FOR IT AT YOUR CLUB AND RESTAURANT. 
The Apollinaris Co., Ltd., 4, Stratford Place, W.1, 
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84 
SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


Tue ANNuAL GENERAL MEETING of the South West Africa Com- 
pany, Limiced, was held on the 2lst inst., at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. Edmund Davis (the chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors 
having been read, 

The Chairman said: We now present our accounts to December 
31, 1919, and in doing so wish to draw your attention to some of 
che items appearing in the balance-sheet. The issued capital at 
£:1,750,000 is the same as at December 31, 1918, and unclaimed 
dividends, £1,220, shows a reduction of about £31, and sundry 
creditors and credit balances of £21,541. Reserve againsc interest 
on investments inscribed or deposited and on bankers’ balances in 
Germany, at £219,207, shows the usual increase, this being re- 
ferred to in the note in the profit and loss account as approxi- 
mately £43,000, being the amount accrued due for the year 1919. 

Land sales account, £555,334, is practically the same as in the 
previous accounts, the only other item on this side of the balance- 
shect being profit and loss account, which, in the first instance, 
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Land survey and water boring, £8,501, show a slight increase, 
caused by expenditure during the year under review, and shares 
in other companies, £27,328, and Damaraland Concessions, 
£56,977, are the same as the amounts under the same headings. 
in our previous accounts. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, our expenditure in 
South West Africa shows a slight increase, due mainly to a 
donation of £500 to the War Relief Fund, in South West Africa, 
this being a contribution to the Administrator’s Fund, which we 
considered was the least our company could subscribe, being so 
very largely interested in the country. The amount written off 
for depreciation of buildings, etc., need noc be referred to, and, 
as usual, we have reserved £7,500, being the annual subsidy for 
the Oravi-Grootfontein Railway service. There will be only one 
quarter, viz., £1,875—to debit against the profits for this current 
year, and that paymenc will be the last one under this heading, 
and our profit and loss account thereafter will benefit by the omis- 
sion of such a payment. Expenses, etc., shows an increase of 
about £900, due to increased expenditure which we have had to 
meet, as in all similar undertakings. There is nothing else which 
need be referred cto on this side of the profit and loss account, 
excepting the year’s operations resulting in a balance profit and 


is brought in at £94,634, as per last account, to which has been 
A 3 4 pting the year’s operations, resulting in a bal- 
— - aoe for the year under review, £4,738, making a ance profit of £4,738, about 41,000 less than in the previous 12 
de of the accounts we have cash £490,730 months. We have sent in to the Clearing formu- 
laced under the conditions of the Peace Treaty, the claim being for 
realisations during the year under review. Debtors at £210,706 
show a considerable increase, principally due to the interest on during the war period upon my large portion of that sum. 
investments inscribed or deposited in Germany, and on fixed . 
deposits with bankers, for which a corresponding amount has been As far as we at present know this portion of our claim will 
reserved on the other side of the accounts. cover :—£5,000 Chilian Government 5 p.c. Loan, 1911; £9,550 
Unpaid purchase money on farms and town lots sold and _ Chinese Government .4} p.c. Gold Loan, 1898, and 50,000 dols. — 
advances to settlers, at £20,825, shows a reduction of about Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco Terminal First Mort- 
£6,600, due to the receipt of instalments on account of land sold. gage 4 p.c. Gold bonds. 
Buildings, South West Africa, £5,053, is the same as in the ac- —_ The following resolution was then submitted: ‘‘ That the report 
counts for the year ended December 31, 1918, after deducting of che directors, together with the statement of the company’s. 
depreciation, the same remark applying to furniture, plant, farm accounts to December 31, 1919, duly audited, be now received, 
stock, implements, etc., at £8,441 and office furniture ac £301. approved and adopted ”’ It was carried unanimously. pe 
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WING to the difficulties experienced by many in abtain- 
O ing copies of the “Saturday Review” at Newsagents and 


Bookstalls, we would urge the advisability of ordering 
copies in advance either locally or from this office (£1 8 2 per 
annum post free; £1 10.4 abroad.) 

By doing so the public will assist the management considerably. 
Not only should our readers order the Review for themselves, but 
for others whose views coincide with that of the Paper. There 
never was a time when the services of such a publication were 
so necessary in the public interest, for the recent growth of 
newspaper syndicates renders it difficult to obtain free and frank 
criticism of current events in the most momentous years of 
our history. Write at once to:— 


THE PUBLISHERS— 


9 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Printed and Published for the Proprietors, The Saturday Review, Ltd., 10, King Street, Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of 
London, by Hersert Retacn, Lrp., 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. Saturday, July 24th, 1920. 
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